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PAET L 

ESSAY ON LOCKE. 
{From " Systems of EdueatM') 

John Locke, "the father of English philosophy," 
was born at Wrington in 1632. His early education 
was by his father, and was conducted with great care 
and success. But the troubles of the time, and his 
father serving in the ParHamentary army, broke up 
this arrangement, and he was placed at "Westminster 
schooL In the remembrance of his own early career 
we have probably the origin of his preference for 
private tuition over the public school. At the age of 
nineteen he proceeded to Christchurch, Oxford, where, 
in addition to the prescribed Aristotelian course, he 
solaced his philosophical spirit, by the private perusal 
of the works of Bacon and Descartes. The latter 
appears to have had no special influence over him, but 
from the former he obtained the method, which he 
subsequently applied to the investigation of mental 
phenomena. On leaving the university he adopted the 
profession of medicine, but his constitution was too 
weak to allow him to practise. In 1665, having suc- 
cessfully treated Lord Ashley, subsequently Earl of 
Shaftesbury, in case of an abscess, " he accepted the 
invitation of that nobleman to reside in his house ; 
and from this time he attached himself to his fortunes 
during his life, and after death vindicated his mem.<^r^ 
and honour." The^ studiea oi "Lox^ ^ 
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and of his grandson, the author of the celebraied 
Characteristics, were under the direction of Locke. 

The " Thoughts on Education " appeared in 1693, 
and reappeared invested with all the genius of Eousseau, 
in " Emile." Produced when the author was verging 
on sixty, for they were written several years before they 
were printed, they were the product of mature judg- 
ment, and of one whose professional studies, acquain- 
tance with mind, actual experience in the work of 
tuition, active hut chequered career, and habits of 
mind well fitted him for the work he had undertaken. 
The peculiar style of the book, its discursive character, 
and want of system are due to the " Thoughts,'* having 
been originally written in a series of letters to a friend. 
The book was well received, not only in his own 
country, but especially on the continent, being trans- 
lated into German, Dutch and French; Leibnitz 
speaks highly in its praise, and at a later time, Eousseau 
embodied its teaching in his ** Emile." Still, as it 
attacked vested interests, and advocated private tuition 
in preference to that of the school, and very cousi- 
derably widened the sphere and altered the mode of 
culture, it was not universally accepted, and in fact, is 
now in some places, for the first time bearing fruit. 
A century later, Vicescimus Knox, the veriest tory in 
school matters, says, For the names and abilities of 
Milton, Locke, Eousseau, and of others who have 
written on education, I entertain all the respect which 
is due to them. Their systems are plausible, and truly 
ingenious. The world has long placed them high in 
the ranks of fame, and with respect to their general 
%^merit as, writers, they indisputably deserve their 
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honours. But, when they wrote on education, they 
fell into the common error of those who attend to 
speculation more than t9 practice. In the warmth of 
the innovating and reforming spirit, they censure 
modes of treatment which are right, they recommend 
methods which really cannot be reduced to practice, 
and which, if they could, would be useless or perni- 
cious. It is indeed easy to censure things already 
established, and project new institutions. The world 
is commonly tired of that to which it has been long 
accustomed, and fondly attached to novelty. It is, 
then, no wonder, that visionary toriters on education 
are greatly admired, though their directions can seldom 
be closely pursued." 

Locke places the formation of character and manners 
above mere learning, hence he is urgent that the 
choice of a tutor is of the first moment. Consider his 
work. "It is to fashion the carriage and form the 
mind; to settle in his pupils good habits, and the 
principles of virtue and wisdom ; to give him by little 
and little a view of mankind, and work him into a love 
and imitation of what is excellent and praiseworthy ; 
and in the prosecution of it to give him vigour, acti- 
vity, and industry." " Under whose care soever a 
ohild is put to be taught during the tender and fl^ible 
years of his life, this is certain, it should be one who 
thinks Latin and languages the least part of education ; 
one who, knowing how much virtue and a well tem- 
pered soul is to be preferred to any sort of learning or 
language, makes it hts chief business to form the mind 
of his scholars and give that a right dis^^^^-^s 
which, if once got, though all ^wiL^\i^\^^% 
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lectedy would in due time produce all the rest; and 
which, if it be not got, and settled so as to keep out 
ill and vicious habits — ^languagg? and scieQces, and all 
the other accomplishments of education, will be to no 
purpose, but to make the worse and more dangerous 
man.'' 

"Writing for home education, Locke gives directions 
for the care of the case^ as well as that which it con- 
tains, the mind. Mem aana in corpore sano was a 
maxim he could well appreciate. Physical education 
has in charge diet, clothing, sleep, exercise, fresh air 
and cleanliness. Some of these things are removed from 
the immediate uifluence of the elementary school. Yet 
the teacher may do much to diffuse right views and to 
secure right practice in regard to them. Combe, by his 
work on ** Physiology applied to Health and Education," 
happily aroused public attention to this subject, and dfd 
much to promote it in schools. Instruction in physiology 
and the laws of health ; daily inspection and insisting 
on the pupil being clean in his person and clothes ; 
inquiries once or twice weekly as to washing the feet, 
sponging the body, followed by friction with a flesh 
brush or coarse towel; attention to ventilation and 
keeping the school room floor and walls scrupulously 
clean, and school drill and healthy games are now found 
in many of our schools. In one district, described at 
the time by one of Her Majesty's inspectors as " remote 
from civilisation, and marked by general indifference to 
education,'' the persistent efforts of a schoolmaster led 
to a general improvement, not only in the habits of his 
pupils, but in many of their homes. 

It is not necessary to enter into detail, but the 
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following things are noteworthy. The strength of the 
body lies in heing able to endure hardship, hence their 
training should make children hardy. To this end 
they should not be pampered, nor should they be 
shielded from every risk, or a present security is 
obtained at .the expense of danger from future ex- 
posure. Although his dictum about " leaking shoes " 
might seem to countenance it, yet of course he does not 
mean that children should be trained to fool-hardiness. 
The knowledge of the teacher should correct the inex- 
perience of the child, and should lead to interference 
^ whenever the necessity existed. As exercise, and es- 
pecially exercise in the open air, is essential to the 
strength and soundness of the body, all indications of 
a lazy or indolent disposition must be promptly treated. 
The child must be stimulated to use ^1 its energies in 
play as well as work, and occasions must be provided 
for exercise whenever it is seen that there is a disin- 
clination to it. But the rule now to be given is unex- 
ceptionally sound. The course of treatment in all 
physical education should tend to form habits. Habits 
of body and habits of practice are the ends to be se- 
cured. If tlus be so, the withholding that which is 
usual, or its neglect, will be a source of discomfort or ^ 
uneasiness. For instance, early hours of retiring and 
rising may by habit save from future excess. So habit 
may render physic unnecessary. In forming habit the 
treatment should not be fitful but periodic ; it should 
not be hap-hazard, but guided by rule and wise discre- 
tion ; and in the case of exercise it should be prolonged 
to the point of fatigue to secure the end in. "TOj^ • 

Loc^ places moral education m \\» ^^J^^. ^ 
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should take precedence in mental culture. Moral good 
is not to be bargained away for any learning whatever. 
A great truth this which the educator is too apt to 
forget or neglect. It is so much easier to cultivate 
intelligence than to fortn a virtuous character, that 
this is too littk attempted or not persistently. 

Of the nature of moral education Locke says, that its 
great aim is to secure to the child the complete sub- 
jection of his appetites and passions, his desires and 
inclinations to reason. In other words it is the con- 
quest of self. These are his words : — " As the strength 
of the body lies chiefly in being able to endure hard- 
ships, so also does that of the mind. And the great 
principle and foundation of all virtue and worth lies in 
this, that a man is able to deny himself his own 
desires, cross his own inclinations, and purely follow 
what reason directs as best, though the appetite lean 
the other way." 

Let us understand his meaning here and we have the 
key to his system, the very, pith and marrow of his 
teaching. When he says, strength of mind lies in the 
ability to endure hardships, he means that there is a 
temper of mind that scorns to be governed by pleasure 
or pain, and that will not allow the desires, inclinations, 
or passions to control the actions only so fieur as reason 
allows. He would have a Spartan's contempt of danger 
with his indifference to ease and comfort ; a stoic's su- 
periority to the- solicitations of pleasure or the infliction 
of pain ; and a Christian's obliteration of self from all 
his pursuits and a complete subjection of his body and 
juind to the highest reason. 

VBq^^ conxse to be successful must be begun early. 
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It must begin on the mother's lap^ be continued in the 
nursery, followed when sitting at table, and must not 
be forgotten in the presence of visitors. But^ alas ! 
early training raises barriers. Seeds are sown which, 
taking root, are neyer afterwards extirpated. In this 
early time there is too often the positive teaching of 
vice." Children are taught to take childish revenge on 
anything that gives them pain, and are permitted and 
sometimes taught to strike those that have the charge 
of them. They are tricked out in finery, and are 
fondled for their pretty looks, and are accustomed to a 
mode of treatment that fixes their regards upon them- 
selves. They are taught by example to lie. Admira- 
tion is given for what at a later time would receive 
reproof. Instances of clever deceit, pert forwardness, 
and pretty wilfulness are recited with smiling approval 
in their presence. Love of eating and drinking is 
fostered by the obvious importance attached to it by 
their elders, and by "dainties" being proposed as 
rewards. On food the right maxim is, that food is 
given not because it is pleasant, but because it is neces- 
sary. Schoolmasters may think that on these points 
they are never likely to err. What then is to be said 
of the practice not uncommon of keeping a child fix)m 
dinner because of ill conduct at school 1 Such a prac- 
tice elevates eating to a position it ought not to occupy. 
To punish a moral offence by depriving of food is to 
place the two things, moral duty and eating, on the 
same leveL Nor is it quite clear that schoolmasters 
are guiltless in other matters. How often do they 
allow in younger children what they would nat \si. 
cider ones 1 Is this wise % Peong^a ^iikWw Xv^^-osj^Sk 
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little improprieties, considering them harmless. Listen 
to Locke. The proportion of the fault to the age is 
the same, so that a little impropriety is as culpahle in 
a child as . a great fault in an older person. Also in- 
dulgence now will lead to expect similar indulgence at a 
later period of desires and passions no longer innocent. 
All this is culpable negligence of the mind and disposi- 
tion in the most impressible time, and may be con- 
trasted with the judicious management and elaborate 
attention bestowed on dogs and horses. 

To educate rightly it is necessary to study the child. 
Two distinct classes of mental faculties offer themselves 
to view, those common to all, those peculiar to the 
individual Of the qualities indigenous to human 
nature it is necessary to glance at a few which have a 
legitimate sphere, but which uncultivated develop into 
weeds that become ineradicable from the character. 
Amongst others of this class are love of liberty, love of 
dominion, sense of property, and desire of possession. 
From these roots, unless tended with determined vigour, 
spring the weeds of license, selfishness, contention, ra- 
pacity, violence, tyranny, cruelty, and injustice. Ap- 
plying his great principle to these matters we have 
the rule that nothing is ever to be granted to a child's 
fancies, but only to his wants. That any fanciful or 
wilful preference of one thing to another must be 
treated as caprice, therefore not to be allowed, but 
rigorously withstood. He also contends that the earliest 
manifestations of violence, domineering, tyranny over 
lower animals, improper bearing towards inferiors, 
should be rigidly put down. He also gives us some 
j)jactical rules of great value. Complaints of one 
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against another should he discouraged, for sufferance 
without redress is hetter than an indulged sensitive- 
ness. If notice is taken of the case, and the aggressor 
is to he reprimanded, it had hetter not he in the pre- 
sence of him who complains. Still principles of jus- 
tice should he strenuously insisted on, hence all in- 
stances of real injustice should he noticed and rectified. 
However trifling the thing or worthless in itself the 
act of injustice is not trifling. Nay, nothing is trifling 
that helps to form the character. I^or is the morality 
of an action to he estimated hy the inconvenience it 
may occasion, the loss inflicted, or the injury done. 
Eternal justice is equally violated whether a pin or a 
pound he stolen. It is necessary ever to discriminate 
between acts of ignorance and of a perverse wilL 
More acts that are wrong in themselves proceed in 
children from the former than from the latter. The 
practice, for instance, of children pulling flies to pieces 
more frequently proceeds from ignorance than from 
wilful cruelty. The remedy would he to exhibit a fly 
and a maimed specimen through a microscope. When 
such acts do occur, when a wrong thing is first con- 
sciously done, it should be met with a show of wonder, 
as inconceivable. Proceeding on the same principle, 
children should not be informed of evil things. They 
should never be named in their presence. Evil should 
not be brought before their minds ; for talking of such 
tlungs sets them thinking, and thus their minds become 
familiarized with things which otherwise might never 
enter. Kever speak of evil till the necessity for it 
unfortunately exists. For a similar rea&o^L ds^ 
warn children against possible ia.\x\.^.a\ «EA*OKsa.Hss^*Owi^ 
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further reason that such warning implies distrust, and 
distrust is a temptation to pride or bravado. Stimu- 
laife children to that which is good and you will more 
effectually prevent the entrance of that which is evil. 

The odour of the wine that first shall stain 
The virgin vessel, it will long retain.*' 

That we may educate children aright we must study 
their peculiarities. Differences exist. There are dif- 
ferences of natural endowment, difference of tempera- 
ment, differences in inherited tendencies, differences in 
moral and emotional susceptihilities. "There will 
always he some predominant qualities, good or evil, 
and these will more or less for ever belong to him.*' 
By which is to be understood that he will ever have 
certain mental peculiarities that will distinguish him 
from others and influence all he is and does. This 
being the case it becomes the duty of the educator to 
observe and study the child, that he may know these 
peculiarities ; and that he may strengthen that which 
is weak, correct that which is wrong and rightly guide 
and improve all that is desirable and good. The 
peculiarities of children are best seen when they are 
least under restraint. Hence, in the matter of games, 
they should be allowed to indulge their fancy; all 
'should be free and unrestricted; for it is only by 
leaving him free in his recreations, that the child's 
particular bent is shovm. " Such knowledge is neces- 
sary, for it is found that rules for education do not 
always serve because of these differences, as the same 
method of treatment is not always followed by the 
same result. It is also necessary that th^ t\^t m.^iia 
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may be adopted to mortiiy evil qualities, strengthen 
, good ones, and so improve the general stock/' 

The means of moral education have therefore to he 
wisely ordered. It is not hy rules and precepts that 
moral intelligence is cultivated, or moral habits formed. ' 

It is a great fault in education to burden children's . 
minds with rules and precepts about their conduct, 
which are seldom understood, and therefore, soon for- 
gotten ; and it is still more unreasonable to visit with 
punishment the infraction of such rules." That chil- 
dren may know what is right you must teach by 
example. It is thus that the precept will have meaning 
and force. But they must also do what is right. To 
this end you must seize on every occasion that presents 
itself, and if necessary make occasion. The grand 
business is to form habits of right practice, and not to 
depend on the memory of a right precept. But habits 
cannot be formed only by patient and continued prac- 
tice, and there is absolutely no other road to morality 
and virtue. Laws then should be few and well 
observed. 

The first principle that should be implanted in the 
child's mind is submission to authority. This is what 
he me6Uis by awe of the parent. The parent is to the 
child in God's place, and his will is the sanction of its 
actions. He also holds that treatment in early life 
should be rigid. By this is not meant that it should 
be severe, but that it should not be lax. There is no 
hardship in this. A child finds hardship not in law 
but in laxity. The laws of nature are not relaxed for 
childhood, and the child soon learns to accommodate 
itself to them. Principles shoxM "Vi^ Tv^gL^ ^j»s»r^ 
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ouiy else tlie educator is not a support to the child, 
when from its ignorance and weakness it needs it. 
But when childhood gives place to youth, and the 
reason and hahit permit, then a rigid system is out of 
place. Then the time has come when the co-operation 
of the youth should be sought by treating him as a 
rational being. That which is required from him 
should be explained, so that he may be convinced that 
it is just and reasonable. The establishment of autho- 
rity early is the sorest way to obtain obedience, respect, 
and then love. This order cannot be reversed. It is 
impossible to lay a basis of love, and on it to build 
authority. It is an instinct to despise him who gives 
up his right to rule, and love cannot exist where there 
is not respect. 

How to establish authority and to secure right prac- 
tice introduces the question of motive, and conse- 
quently of punishment and reward. Pam, for the 
purpose of reform or to deter, is pumshment. Pain is 
bodily or mentaL The former includes corporal chas- 
tisement and all other modes of reaching the mind 
through the body. The latter includes reproof, rebuke, 
censure or anything else whose direct tendency is to 
produce shame. The object to be secured by punish- 
ment is an ingenuous shame for having done wrong. 
In the first instance this painful emotion arises from 
having forfeited the good opinion of another; then it 
springs up with the consciousness of having done 
something which we know would forfeit such opinion ; 
but it finally comes for having done wrong. Now such 
feeling is one of the strongest safeguards against evil' 
courses. Hence it is the thing which we aim to secure. 
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Eebuke, having this end, is often an effective punish- 
ment. That it may be so, it must seem to proceed from 
a just displeasure. It must not be conveyed in harsh 
language, as this can scarcely ever do good, and must 
often do harm. It forfeits the child's respect, it forfeits 
his affection, and by frequency loses its power. It 
should never proceed from passion. In that case the 
teacher places himself in a position of inferiority to the 
child and thus loses his influence and authority. 

In relation to corporal punishment, the thing to be 
remembered is, that it is the mind that has to be in- 
fluenced. Is it desirable to do this by bodily pain ? 
At the first blush it is seen that the motive is bad. 
It is an important aim in education to lead children 
to despise pain. It will be their inevitable lot to 
meet it in a variety of forms, and if they easily suc- 
cumb, their future life will be worthless to themselves 
and others. The motive too is often inoperative. It 
may be but a choice of pains, the drudgery of a task 
or the cut of the cane, and the lad may care less for 
.the latter than the former. It may be inoperative 
because some other motive overpowers it, as bravado, 
or the consciousness of the sympathy of others. 
Bodily pain is made to appear the punishment, whereas 
shame at being whipped, or rather shame for needing 
punishment, is the feeling to be excited. It often 
tends too to prevent shame, or to destroy it, than which 
nothing worse could happen, for shame in children 
holds the same place as modesty in women, once gone 
all other evils follow. Bodily pain never alters the 
natural inclinations^ but tends to strengthen them. It 
is a slavish discipline and prod\i<(i^ ^ ^Ivar^Ss^ \fsa£^RS(>x 
c 
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or, it breaks the mind and makes it cowardly and timid. 
There is one case in which Locke thinks it necessary — 
obstinacy. " But he sure it is obstinacy." A recom- 
mendation on which the Brighton case, where a lad was 
flogged to death, throws light. In such a case as the 
appearance of obstinacy, there is probably a mistake, 
and even if there be a fit, if whipping " does no good 
it does great harm." Study the child's disposition, and 
weigh well the consequences, before resorting to this 
treatment. If one whipping does not improve the 
child, abstain from further infliction. There is one 
thing Locke recommends as the last resort, which might 
well be placed first, pray for the child." 

Locke objects to rewards on similar grounds. They 
appeal to motives which it is desirable to repress and 
eradicate. How then is moral discipline to be promoted 1 
By children suffering the natural consequences of their 
actions. The desire of esteem is strong in them. They 
are very sensible of praise and commendation. They 
get their first notions of right and wrong from the 
manifestation of approval or disapproval by those 
about them. Hence right doing is attended by an 
unbroken intercourse. Everything runs smoothly and 
pleasantly. But when wrong is done the carriage of 
those about him makes him sensible that a different 
state exists, there is a " change necessarily belonging 
to and constantly attending one who has brought him- 
self into a state of disgrace,'* and the child feels 
that he has fallen " into neglect and contempt." This 
mode of discipline commends itself as like that which we 
experience in the providential government of the world ; 
it commends itself also to the sense of justice inherent 
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in the child ; and as it is of wide application, and thfe 
occasions for acting on it occur continually, it is likely 
to form the child to the hahit of acting constantly in 
reference to the consequence of its actions. Since 
Locke's time the principle has often been urged and 
illustrated, but perhaps never more prominently than 
by Herbert Spencer. 

Coming to learning, we find that Locke would have 
right methods and skilful teaching. Skill in teaching 
consists in getting and keeping the attention of the 
scholar ; whilst be has that he is sure to advance as 
far as the learner's abilities will carry him. His aim 
must be to create a love of learning. It will help to 
this if the bearing of the teacher is marked by sweet- 
ness and tenderness, showing that it proceeds from love 
to the child ; and a^ love begets love, the child will 
come to attend to that which gratifies his teacher. The 
usefulness of what he is taught should be made clear. 
He can do some things which he could not before, and 
thus he has real power and advantage over others who 
are ignorant. Advantage should be taken of the 
natural curiosity of children, which is an appetite for 
knowledge that should be carefully encouraged and 
kept active. Their inquiries should be listened to 
with patience and attention, and should be answered. 
Give them just what they wish to know, but no more 
than they can pleasantly receive. Their mistakes must 
not be laughed at. They should never be put off 
with evasive answers. Li the case where the teacher 
cannot answer, the best way is to confess ignorance, or 
his present inability to reply. Children soon come to 
learn that no man can know eveT'^>i^YG%, 
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readily give fcheir respect and confidence to liiin who 
has the couraga to avow ignorance. As children like 
novelty, and are unable from physical causes to 
give attention long to one thing, there should be a 
variety of studies provided for them. This principle 
is sound, but was forg^^tten by Locke, • when he recom- 
mended that writing should not be attempted till 
the child had learnt to read, and when he would with- 
hold arithmetic until this was fairly acquired. 

Locke urges that learning should be made pleasant 
to children, that it should at first be a play and recrea- 
tion. He shows his meaning by referring to learning 
the alphabet and words, by means of dice. Wolsey 
expressed a similar wish. Is it legitimate? Speaking 
of Locke's plan of learning to read, Yicesimus Ejiox 
says " Eeading, if it was a game, was still such a game 
as the child liked less than his other diversions. It 
was, indeed, a game at what he would never play if he 
could help it. I am not quite sure that it is right to 
give him a notion that he has nothing to do but to 
play. Let him know that he has business of a serious 
kind, — we all come into the world to perform many 
duties, and to undergo many difficulties ; a\id the 
earlier the mind learns to bear its portion of them, the 
less likely wlQ it be to sink under those burdens which 
will one day be imposed upon it." Upon the general 
question, a writer in the Saturday Review^ has these 
remarks : — " Ought learning to be made as pleasant as 
possible ? If we could turn all study into play, would 
children be the better for it ? The answer is, that there 
ate obviouB limits to the process in the nature of things. 
Then are some things in early Ivaining, which may 
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be made a pleasant puzzle to the child, and may be in- 
vested with all the attractions of a game. But it is a 
process that does not really awaken the intellectual 
faculties, and if it is a common thing— common to 
make the learning depend on the process being pleasing 
or exciting — ^then those things which can offer no imme 
diate interest or pleasure, will be less attractive than 
before. Now in every conceivable branch of study, 
and after every possible inducement has been exhausted, 
there must remain a great mass of pure wearisome 
drudgery. In all literary pursuits after school 
life is over, there have to be often months of patient 
accumulation of dry material, before there can be any 
repaying work, and much of this is simply wasted 
labour, having no appreciable effect on the result. In 
active life the case is, if anything, stronger. Every 
lawyer or doctor has to plod through incalculable 
masses of dreary details, without the stimulant of intel- 
lectual interest. With the bulk of mankind dull 
drudgery is to be their lot during the greater part of 
their lives — hence since it has to come, the preparation 
for it should come too. And if so, ought it not to 
come early ? The answer is easy. If hard duU labour 
must come upon us, it must come ; but that is no 
reason for inkoducing it too soon. 

Let us look at the real nature of the process. A 
child must be induced to learn either by fear or by curi- 
osity j we may awaken its intellect, or we may make it 
feel the dangers of idleness. The great obstacle to 
education is the simple dislike to all intellectual activity. 
An average lad resents any attempt to make him exert 
his intellect. If he is forced to ^waa tsk^ ^^vs^v 
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and has his choice to learn it by rote, or made intelli- 
gible, ten to one but he will choose the mechanical 
method. Lads will learn if made to, but will not 
think if they can avoid it. You can force them to the 
brink; you cannot make them drink. Now the old 
method was powerless to deal with this state of things. 
The first requirement is to get some sort of intellectual 
interest, and the only plan is to get the child to dis- 
cover by your method that there is real pleasure to be 
got out of intellectual exercises. Every child finds 
pleasure in exercising his faculties on right objects. 
By right method this spark may be fanned into a fiame, 
and it is of the highest importance that this should be 
done early. There is no risk that the notion of play 
will be thus associated with school work, for from the 
outset work will have to be encountered that cannot be 
deemed too easy. Allure then by right method every 
child into paths of study, and do what you can to help 
him OD, over bhe ruggednesses that he must encounter, 
but never fear that he will not meet ere long the 
drudgery that is to fit him for the battle of life. The 
more he learns, the more drudgery he will have to 
undergo. Climbing mountains must always be hard 
work, if you climb far enough and fast enough, and 
the same is true of the hill of knowledge. You have 
no need to put burdens on the back, nor to drive up 
the steepest ascents ; there will be labour enough though 
the paths are zigzag, and the resting-places many." 

The subjects of instruction need not detain us long. 
He has left little on the method of teaching to read. 
He is of the same mind as Milton, and would provide 
pleasant books, as " ^sop's Fables," and would have 
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them illustrated, because the child finds it difficult to 
realize the things mentioned, and pictures and objects 
convey ideas, and give the means of understanding the 
book. To add to its educative power, the child should 
be encouraged and required to tell what it has read. 

His method of penmanship is usually described as a 
method of tracing, and this doubtless is its charac- 
teristic featura But he had a better appreciation of 
what is necessary to form a good penman than merely 
to teach the right formation of letters. " When the 
child comes to be entered on writing he should not be 
taught to hold bis pen and shape his letters all at once, 
but the former part of the action should be perfected 
first This done, the way to teach him to write with- 
out much trouble is to get a plate graven with the 
characters of such a hand as you like best. But you 
must remember to have them a pretty deal bigger than 
he should ordinarily write; for every one naturally 
comes by degrees to write a less band than he at first 
was taught, but never a bigger. Such a plate being 
graved let several sheets of paper be printed off with 
red ink, which he has nothing to do but go over with 
a good pen filled with black ink, which will quickly 
bring his hand to the formation of those characters, 
being at first shown where to begin and how to form 
every letter. And when he can do that well, he must 
exercise on fair paper ; and so he may easily be brought 
to write the hand yoi; desire.'* Here we find that 
Locke would have one thing mastered at a time, and 
each in its right place. The management of the pen 
first, the right formation of letteta XL^ers^i^^ki^^TjL^xftR^^sTC^ 
and character. He woTild alao \vaN^>i\ift\W5^'^^^ 
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80 that his imitation might he intelligent. And he 
would only have mechanical aids so long as they were 
necessary to acquire form. 

Grammar and composition should go together. He 
does not notice the disciplinary power of the former, 
but simply regards it in relation to correct speech. He 
rightly attaches little influence to a mere knowledge of 
its rules. Correct speaking is a matter of practice, 
association, and habit. Hence the importance of com- 
position. This should first be oral. The pupil should 
read a tale, and then tell it. The next step is to write. 
This also after reading. The composition should be 
clear, succinct, and methodical. Then should come the 
writing of letters. 

He would have French early, because it is taught 
conversationally, and the organs being pliant, he gets 
the habit of speaking it properly, which the longer it is 
delayed, the harder it is to be done. Latin he thinks 
is not needed by a tradesman. It is a waste of time to 
spend it first on the grammar. It is utterly impossible 
to understand the grammar of a language that is un- 
known. Hence the language should be acquired before 
the grammar is touched. This should be done by con- 
versation and by interlinear translation. 

PAET II. 

PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 

Section l.^Princijjles relating to Moral DiseijpUne, 

31. Mind. — Due care being had to keep the body 
in strength and vigour, so that it may be able to obey 
and execute the orders of the mmd-, Tifix.\»'«s^^ 
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principal 'business is to set the mind right, that on all 
occasions it may be disposed to consent to iLothing 
but what may be suitable to the dignity and excel- 
lency of a rational creature. 

32. The difference to be found in the manners and 
abilities of men is owing more to their education than 
to anything else, hence we have reasons to conclude, 
that great care is to be had of forming children's minds, 
and giving them that seasoning early, which shall in- 
fluence their lives always after. For when they do well 
or ill, the praise or blame will be laid there ; and when 
anything is done awkwardly, the common saying will 
pass upon them that it is suitable to their breeding. 

33. As the strength of the body lies chiefly in being 
able to endure hardships, so also does that of the mind. 
And the great principle and foundation of all virtue 
and worth is placed in this, that a man is able to deny 
himself his own desires, cross his own incliDations, and 
purely follow what reason directs as best, though the 
appetite lean the other way. 

34. Eablt. — The great mistake I have observed in 
people's breeding their children has been that this 
has not been taken care enough of in its due season ; 
that the mind has not been made obedient to disci- 
pline, and pliant to reason, when at first it was most 
tender, most easy to be bowed. Parents being wisely 
ordained by nature to love their children, are very apt, 
if reason watch not that natural aflection very warily, 
are apt, I say, to let it run into fondness. They love 
their little ones, and it is their duty ; but they often, 
with them, cherish their faults too. The;^ \s^^ 

he crossed, forsooth ; they m\\a\» ^^tcksJO^^ \55»V'k^^ 
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their wills in all things; and they being in their 
infancies not capable of great vices, their parents think 
they may safely enough indulge their irregularities, and 
make themselves sport with that petty perverseness 
which they think well enough becomes that innocent 
age. But to a fond parent, that would not have his 
child corrected for a perverse trick, but excused it, 
saying it was a small matter, Solon very well replied, 
" Ay, but custom is a great one." 

35. The fondling must be taught to strike and call 
names, must hav^ what he calls for, and do what he 
pleases. Thus parents, by humouring and cockering 
them when little, corrupt the principles of nature in 
their children, and wonder afterwards to taste the 
bitter waters, when they themselves have poisoned the 
fountain. For when their children are grown up, and 
these ill habits with them ; when they are now too big 
to be dandled, and their parents can no longer make 
use of them as playthings, then they complain that the 
brats are untoward and perverse ; then they are offended 
to see them wilful, and are troubled with those ill 
humours which they themselves infused and fomented 
in them ; and then, perhaps too late, would be glad to 
get out those weeds which their own hands have planted, 
and which now have taken too deep a root to be easily 
extirpated. For he that hath been, used to have his 
will in everything, as long as he was in coats, why 
should we think it strange that he should desire it, and 
contend for it still, when he is in breeches 1 Indeed, as 
he grows more towards a man, age shows his faults the 
more ; so that there be few parents then so blind as not 
to see them, few 80 insensiMe as not to fe^l thrill effects 
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of their own indulgence. He had the will of his maid 
hefore he could speak or go ; he had the mastery of his 
parents ever since he could prattle ; and why, now he 
is grown up, is stronger and wiser than he was then> 
why now of a sudden must he he restrained and curbed ] 
Why must he at seven, fourteen, or twenty years old 
lose the privilege, which the parents' indulgence until 
then so largely allowed him ? Try it in a dog or a horse, 
or any other creature, and see whether the ill and resty 
tricks they have learned when young, are easily to be 
mended when they are knit ; and yet none of those 
creatures are half so wilful and proud, or half so 
desirous to be masters of themselves and others, as 
man. 

36. We are generally wise enough to begin with 
them when they are very young, and discipline betimes 
those other creatures we would make useful and good 
for somewhat. They are only our own offspring that 
we neglect in this point ; and having made them ill 
children, we foolishly expect they should be good men. 
For if the child must have grapes or sugar-plums when 
he has a mind to them, rather than make the poor 
baby cry, or be out of humour ; why, when he is grown 
up, must he not be satisfied too if his desires carry 
him to wine or women ? They are objects as suitable 
to the longing of one of more years, as what he cried 
for when little was to the inclinations of a child. The 
having desires accommodated to the apprehensions and 
relish of those several ages is not the fault ; but the 
not having them subject to the rules and restraints of 
reason. The difference lies not in having or not laa.^\sis^ 
appetites, but in the power to gcyvetxi ^^^^ 
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selves in them. He that is not used to submit 1^ will 
to the reason of others when he is young, will scarce 
hearken to submit to his own reason when he is of an 
age to make use of it. And what kind of a man such 
a one is like to prove is easy to foresee. 

37. These are oversights usually committed by 
those who seem to take the greatest care of their 
children's education. But if we look into the common 
management of children we shall have reason to 
wonder, in the great dissoluteness of manners which the 
world complains of, that there are any footsteps at all 
left of virtue. I desire to know what vice can be named, 
which parents and those about children, do not season 
them with, and drop into them the seeds of, as soon 
as they are capable to receive them ? I do not mean by 
the examples they give, and the patterns they set before 
them which is encouragement enough ; but that which 
I would take notice of here is the downright teaching 
them vice, and actually putting them out of the way 
of virtue. Before they can go, they principle them with 
violence, revenge, and cruelty. Give me a blow, that I 
may beat him, is a lesson which most children every 
day hear ; and it is thought nothing, because their 
hands have not strength to do any mischief. But I ask, 
does not this corrupt their mind 1 Is not this the way 
of force and violence that they are set in ? And if 
they have been taught when little to strike and hurt 
others by proxy, and encouraged to rejoice in the harm 
they have brought upon them and see them suffer, 
are they not prepared to do it when they are strong 
enough to be felt themselves, and can strike to some 
purpose 1 
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The coverings of our bodies, which are for modesty, 
warmth and defence, are by the folly or vice of 
parents recommended to their children for other uses. 
They are made matters of vanity and emulation. A 
child is set a-longing after a new suit — for the finery of 
it ; and when the little girl is tricked up in her new 
gown and commode, how can her mother do less than 
teach her to admire herself, by calling her, her little 
queen and her princess 1 Thus the little ones are taught 
to be proud of their clothes before they can put them 
on. And why should they not continue to value them- 
selves for the outside fashionableness of their tailor or 
tirewoman's making, when their parents have so early 
instructed them to do so 1 

Lying and equivocations, and excuses little different 
from lying, are put into the mouths of young people, 
and commended in apprentices and children, whilst 
they are for their master's or parents' advantage. And 
can it be thought that he that finds the straining of 
truth dispensed with and encouraged, whilst it is for 
his godly master's turn, will not make use of that 
privilege for himself when it may be for his own profit 1 
Those of the meaner sort are hindered, by the strait- 
ness of their fortunes, from encouraging intemperance 
in their children by the temptation of their diet, or 
invitations to eat or drink more than enough ; but their 
own ill examples whenever plenty comes in their way 
show, that it is not the dislike of drunkenness or glut- 
tony, that keeps them from excess, but want of 
materials. But if we look into the houses of those 
who are a little warmer in . their fortunes, there eating 
and drinking are made so much the great business and 
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happiness of life, that children are thought neglected, if 
they have not their share of it. Sauces and ragouts, 
and food disguised by all the arts of cookery, must 
tempt their palates when their bellies are full; and 
then, for fear the stomach should be overcharged, 
a pretence is found for the other glass of wine to 
help digestion, though it only serves to increase the 
surfeit. 

Is my young master a little out of order, the first 
question is, What will my dear eat 1 What shall I get 
for thee ? Eating and drinking are instantly pressed • 
and everybody's invention is set on work to find out 
something luscious and delicate enough to prevail over 
that want of appetite which Nature has wisely ordered 
in the beginning of distempers as a defence against 
their increase; that being freed from the ordinary 
labour of digesting any new load in the stomach, she 
may be at leisure to correct and master the peccant 
humours. 

And where children are so happy in the care of their 
parents, as by their prudence to be kept from the excess 
of their tables, to the sobriety of a plain and simple 
diet, yet there too they are scarce to be preserved from 
the contagion, that poisons the mind ; though, by a 
discreet management whilst they are under tuition, 
their healths, perhaps, may be pretty well secure, yet 
their desires must needs yield to the lessons which 
everywhere will be read to them upon this part of 
epicurism. The commendation that eating well has 
every where cannot fail to be a successful incentive 
to natural appetites, and bring them quickly to the 
liking and expense of a fashionable table. This shall 
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lave from every one, even the reprovers of vice, the 
title of living well. And what shall sullen reason dare 
to say against the public testimony 1 Or can it hope to 
be heard if it should call that luxury which is so much 
owned, and universally practised, by those of the best 
quality ? 

This is now so grown a vice, and has so great 
supports, that I know not whether it do not put in for 
the name of virtue ; and whether it will not be thought 
folly, or want of knowledge of the world, to open one's 
mouth agaiDst it 1 And truly I should suspect that 
what I have here said of it might be censured as a 
little satire out of my way, did I not mention it with 
this view, that it might awaken the care and watchful- 
ness of parents in the education of their children, 
when they see how they are beset on every side, not 
only with temptations, but instructors to vice, and 
that, perhaps, in those they thought places of security. 

I shall not dwell any longer on this subject, much 
less run over all the particulars that would show what 
pains are used to corrupt children, and instil prin- 
ciples of vice into them ; but I desire parents soberly 
to consider what irregularity or vice there is which 
children are not visibly taught, and whether it be not 
their duty and wisdom to provide them other instruc- 
tions. 

38. Craving. — It seems plain to me that the 
principle of all virtue and excellency lies in a power of 
denying ourselves the satisfaction of our own desires, 
where reason does not authorize them. This power 
is to be got and improved by custom, made easy and 
familiar by an early practice. If, therefore, I might be 
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heatd, I would advise that, contrary to the ordinary 
way, children should be used to submit to their 
desires, and go without their longings, even from their 
very cradles. The first thing they should learn to 
know should be that they were not to have anything 
because it pleased them, but because it was thought fit 
for them. If things suitable to their wants were 
supplied to them, so that they were never suffered to 
have what they once cried for, they would learn to be 
content without it, would never, with bawling and 
peevishness, contend for mastery, nor be half so uneasy 
to themselves and others as they are, because from the 
first beginning they are not thus handled. 1£ they 
were never suffered to obtain their desire by the im- 
patience they expressed for it, they would no more cry 
for another thing than they do for the moon. 

39. I say not this as if children were not to be 
indulged in anything, or tliat I expected they should 
in hanging sleeves have the reason and conduct of 
counsellors. I consider them as children, who must 
be tenderly used, who must play, and have playthings. 
That which I mean is, that whenever they craved 
what was not fit for them to have or do, they should 
not be permitted, because they were little and desired 
it; nay, whatever they were importunate for, they 
should be sure, for that very reason, to be denied. I 
have seen children at a table, who, whatever was there, 
never asked for anything, but contentedly took what 
was given them ; and, at another place, I have seen 
others cry for everything they saw ; must be served 
out of every dish, and that first too. What made this 
vast difference but this 1 that one was accustomed to 
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have what they called or cried for, the other to go 
without it. The younger they are, the less I think 
are their unruly and disorderly appetites to he complied 
with j and the less reason they have of their own, the 
more are they to he under the absolute power and 
restraint of those in whose hands they are. From 
which I confess it will follow, that none hut discreet 
people should be about them. If the world commonly 
does, I cannot help that. I am saying what I think 
should be j which, if it were already in fashion, I 
should not need to trouble the world with a discourse 
on this subject. But yet I doubt not, but when it is 
considered, there will be others of opinion with me, 
that the sooner this way is begun with children, the 
easier it will be for them, and their governors too ; and 
that this ought to be observed as an inviolable maxim, 
that whenever once it is denied them, they are cer- 
tainly not to obtain by crying or importunity, unless 
one has a mind to teach them to be impatient and 
troublesome, by rewarding them for it when they 
ai'e so. 

40. Early Subjection. — ^Those, therefore, that in- 
tend ever to govern their children, should begin it 
whilst they are very little, and look that they 
perfectly comply with the will of their parents. 
Would you have your son obedient to you when past a 
child, be sure then to establish your authority as a 
father as soon as he is capable of submission, and can 
understand in whose power he is. If you would have 
him stand in awe of you, imprint it in his infancy ; and 
as he approaches move to a man admit him nearer to 
your familiarity ; so shall you have him your obedient 

D 
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subject, as is fit, whilst he is a child, and your affec- 
tionate friend when he is a man ; for methinks they 
mightily misplace the treatment due to their children, 
who are indulgent and familiar when they are little, 
hut severe to them, and keep them at a distance when 
they are grown up ; for liberty and indulgence can do 
no good to children; their want of judgment makes 
them stand in need of restraint and discipline ; and, on 
the contrary, imperiousness and severity is but an ill 
way of treating men who have reason of their own to 
guide them, unless you have a mind to make your 
children, when grown up, weary of you, and secretly 
to say within themselves. When will you die, father 1 

41. I imagine everyone will judge it reasonable that 
th6ir children, when little, should look upon their 
parents as their lords, their absolute governors, and as 
such stand in awe of them, and that when they come 
to riper years they should look on them as their best, 
as their only sure friends, and as such love and re- 
verence them. The way I have mentioned, if I mis- 
take not, is the only way to obtfrin this. We must 
look upon our children when grown up to be like our- 
selves, with the same passions, with the same desires. 
We would be thought rational creatures, and have our 
freedom; we love not to be uneasy under constant 
rebukes and brow-beatings, nor can we bear severe 
humours, and great distance in those we converse with. 
Whoever has such treatment when he is a man will look 
out other company, other friends, other conversation, 
with whom he can be at ease. If, therefore, a strict 
hand be kept over children from the beginning, they 
will in that age be tractable, and quietly submit to it, 
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as never having known any other; and if, as they 
grow up to the use of reason, the rigour of government 
be, as they deserve it, greatly relaxed, the father's 
brow more smoothed to them, and the distance by 
degrees abated, his former restraints will increase their 
love, when they find it was only a kindness to them 
and a care to make them capable to deserve the favour 
of their parents and the esteem of everybody else. 

42. Thus much for the settling your authority over 
your children in general Fear and awe ought to give 
you the first power over their minds, and love and 
friendship in riper years to hold it, for the time must 
come when they will be past the rod and correction ; 
and then, if the love of you make them not obedient 
and dutiful, if the love of virtue and reputation keep 
them not in laudable courses,! ask, what hold will you 
have upon them to turn them to if} Indeed, fear of 
having a scanty portion, if they displease you, may 
make them slaves to your estate, but they will be 
nevertheless ill and wicked in private, and that restraint 
will not last always. Every man must some time or 
other be trusted to himself and his own conduct ; and, 
he that is a good, a virtuous, and able man, must be 
made so within ; and therefore, what he is to receive 
from education, what is to sway and influence his 
life, must be something put into him betimes ; habits 
woven into the very principles of his nature, and not 
a counterfeit carriage, and dissembled outside, put on 
by fear, only to avoid the present anger of a father, 
who perhaps may disinherit him. 

43. PuNiSHMBNT. — ^This being laid down in general 

as the course which ought to be taken, it is fi-t ' 
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come to consider the parts of the discipline to be used a 
little more particularly. I have spoken so much of 
carrying a strict hand over children, that perhaps I 
shall be suspected of not considering enough, what is 
due to their tender age and constitutions. But that 
opinion will vanish when you have heard nie a little 
farther ; for I am very apt to think, that great severity 
of punishment does but very little good, nay, great harm 
in education; and I believe it will be found that, 
catens jparibuSy those children who have been most 
chastised, seldom make the best men. All that I have 
hitherto contended for is, that whatsoever rigour is ne- 
cessary, it is more to be used, the younger the children 
are ; and, having by a due application wrought its effect, 
it is to be relaxed, and changed into a milder sort of 
government. 

44. AwB. — compliance and suppleness of their wills, 
being by a steady hand introduced by parents, before 
children have memories to retain the beginnings of it, 
will seem natural to them, and work afterwards in them, 
as if it were so, preventing all occasions of struggling 
or repining. The only care is, that it be begun early, 
and inflexibly kept to, till awe and respect be grown 
familiar, and there appears not the least reluctancy in 
the submission, and ready obedience of their minds. 
When this reverence is once thus established (which it 
must be early, or else it will cost pains and blows to re- 
cover it, and the more the longer it is deferred) it is by 
it, still mixed with as much indulgence as they make 
not an ill use of, and not by beating, chiding, or other 
servile punishments, they are for the future to be 
governed as they grow up to more understanding. 
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45. Self-Denial. — ^That this is so, will be easily al- 
lowed, when it is but considered, what is to be aimed 
at in an ingenious education, and upon what it turns. 

(a) He that has not a mastery over his inclinations, 
he that knows not how to resist the importunity of pre- 
sent pleasure or pain, for the sake of what reason tells 
him is fit to be done, wants the true principle of virtue 
and industry, and is in danger never to be good for any 
thing. This temper, therefore, so contrary to unguided 
nature, is to be got betimes ; and this habit, as the true 
foundation of future ability and happiness, is to be 
wrought into the mind as early as may be, even from 
the first dawnings of knowledge or apprehensioti in 
children, and so to be confirmed in them, by all the 
care and ways imaginable, by those who have the over- 
sight of their education. 

46, Dejected. — On the other side, if the mind be 
curbed, and humbled too much in children; if their 
spirits be abased and broken much, by too strict a 
hand over them, they lose all their vigour and in- 
dustry, and are in a worse state than the former. For 
extravagant young fellows, that have liveliness and 
spirit, come sometimes to be set right, and so make able 
and great men ; but dejected minds, timorous and tame, 
and low spirits, are hardly ever to be raised, and very 
seldom attain to anything. To avoid the danger that 
is on either hand is the great art; and he that has 
found a way how to keep up a child's spirits easy, 
active, and free, and yet at the same time to restrain 
him from many things he has a mind to, and to draw 
him to things that are uneasy to him, — he, I say, that- 
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knows how to reconcile these seeming contradictions, 
has, in my opinion, got the true secret of education. 

47. Beating. — The usual lazy and short way by 
chastisement and the rod, which is the only instru- 
ment of government that tutors generally know, or 
ever think of, is the most unfit of any to be used in 
education, because it tends to both those mischiefs ; 
which, as we have shown, are the Scylla and Chary bdis, 
which on the one hand or the other, ruin all that 
miscarry. 

48. (a) This kind of punishment contributes not 
at all to the mastery of our natural propensity to in- 
dulge corporal and present pleasure, and to avoid pain 
at any rate, but rather encourage it, and thereby 
strengthens that in us which is the root from whence 
spring all vicious actions and the irregularities of life. 
For what other motive, but of sensual pleasure and 
pain, does a child act by, who drudges at his book 
against his inclinations, or abstains from eating un- 
wholesome fruit that he takes pleasure in, only out of 
fear of whipping ? He in this only prefers the greater 
corporal pleasure, or avoids the greater corporal pain. 
And what is it to govern his actions and direct his 
conduct by such motives as these ? What is it, I say, 
but to cherish that principle in him which it is our 
business to root out and destroy 1 And therefore I 
cannot think any correction useful to a child, where 
the shame of suffering for having done amiss does not 
work more upon him than the pain. 

49. (b) This sort of correction naturally breeds 
an aversion to that which it is the tutor's business to 

create a liking to. How obvio\ia \a x.\. \»o o\i^cn^ 'Oci^X. 
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cliildreii come to hate things which were at first ac- 
ceptable to them, when they find themselyjss whipped, 
and chid, and teased about them ! And it is not to be 
wondered at in them, when grown men would not be 
able to be reconciled to anything by such ways. Who 
is there that would not be disgusted with any innocent 
recreation, in itself indifferent to him, if he should 
with blows or ill language be hauled to it when he 
had no mind? or be constantly so treated for some 
circumstances in his application to it ? This is natural 
to be so. Offensive circumstances ordinarily infect 
innocent things which they are joined with ; and the 
very sight of a cup wherein any one uses to take 
nauseous physic turns his stomach, so that nothing 
vnll relish well out of it, though the cup be never so 
clean and well shaped, and of the richest materials. 

50. (c) Such a sort of slavish discipline makes a 
slavish temper. The child submits, and dissembles 
obedience, whilst the fear of the rod hangs over him ; 
but when that is removed, and by being out of sight 
he can promise himself impunity, he gives the greater 
scope to his natural inclination ; which by this way is 
not at all altered, but, on the contrary, heightened and 
increased in him ; and after such restraint, breaks out 
usually with the more violence ; or — 

61. (d) If severity carried to the highest pitch 
tloes prevail, and works a cure upon the present unruly 
distemper, it is often by bringing in the room of it a 
worse and more dangerous disease, by breaking the 
mind; and then, in the place of a disorderly young 
fellow, you have a low-spirited, moped. ct^^^x^i^^^V^n 
however with his unnatuial a6V>x\fe\»^ \!L<ek xaa.^ tJ^^^^ 
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silly people, who commend tame, unactive children, 
because they make no noise, nor give them any trouble; 
yet at last will probably prove as uncomfortable a 
thing to his friends, as he will be all his life a useless 
thing to himself and others. 

52. Eewabds. — ^Beating them, and all other sorts of 
slavish and corporal punishments, are not the discipline 
fit to be used in the education of those we would have 
wise, good, and ingenious men ; and therefore very 
rarely to be applied, and that only in great occasions 
and cases of extremity. On the other side, to flatter 
children by rewards of things that are pleasant to them, 
is as carefully to be avoided. He that will give to his 
son apples or sugar-plums, or what else of this kind he 
is most delighted with, to make him learn his book, 
does but authorize his love of pleasure, and cocker up 
that dangerous propensity which he ought by all 
means to subdue and stifle in him. You can never 
hope to teach him to master it, whilst you compound 
for the check you gave his inclination in one place by 
the satisfaction you propose to it in another. To make 
a good, a wise, and a virtuous man it is fit he should 
learn to cross his appetite, and deny his inclination to 
riches, finery, or pleasing his palate, &c., whenever his 
reason advises the contrary, and his duty requires it. But 
when you draw him to do anything that is fit by the 
offer of money, or reward the pains of learning his book 
by the pleasure of a luscious morsel ; when you promise 
him a lace cravat, or a fine new suit, upon performance 
of some of his little tasks ; what do you by proposing 
these as rewards, but allow them to be the good 
things he should aim at, and thereby encourage his 
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longing for them, and accustom him to place his 
happiness in them? Thus people, to prevail with 
children to be industrious about their grammar, 
dancing, or some other such matter, of no great moment 
to the happiness or usefulness of their lives, by misap- 
plied rewards and punishments, sacrifice their virtue, 
invert the order of their education, and teach them 
luxury, pride, or covetousness, &c. For in this way, 
flattering those wrong inclinations which they should 
restrain and suppress, they lay the foundations of those 
future vices which cannot be avoided but by curbing 
our desires, and accustoming them early to submit to 
reason. 

53. I say not this, that I would have children kept 
from the conveniences or pleasures of life that are not 
injurious to their health or virtue. On the contrary, 
I would have their lives made as pleasant and as agree- 
able to them as may be, in a plentiful enjoyment of 
whatsoever might innocently delight them ; provided 
it be with this caution, that they have those enjoy- 
ments, only as the consequences of the state of esteem 
and acceptation they are in with their parents and 
governors ; but they should never be offered or bestowed 
on them as the rewards of this or that particular per- 
formance that they show an aversion to, or to which 
they would not have applied themselves without that 
temptation. 

54. But if you take away the rod on one hand, and 
these little encouragements, which they are taken with, 
on the other, how then (will you say) shall children 
be governed 1 Eemove hope and fear, and there is an 
end of all discipline. I grant that good and evil. 
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reward and punishmeiit, ai-e the only motives to a 
rational creature : these are the spur and reins whereby 
all mankind are set on work and guided, and therefore 
they are to be made use of to children too. For I 
advise their parents and governors always to carry this 
in their minds, that children are to be treated as 
rational creatures. 

55. Rewards, I grant, and punishments must be 
proposed to children, if we intend to work upon them. 
The mistake I imagine is, that those that are generally 
made use of are ill chosen. The pains and pleasures 
of the body are, I think, of ill consequence when made 
the rewards and punishments whereby men would 
prevail on their children ; for, as I said before, they 
serve but to increase and strengthen those inclinations 
which it is our business to subdue and master. What 
principle of virtue do you lay in a child, if you would 
redeem his desires of one pleasure by the proposal of 
another? This is but to enlarge his appetite, and 
instruct it to wander. If a child cries for an un- 
wholesome and dangerous fruit, you purchase his quiet 
by giving him a less hurtful sweetmeat. This perhaps 
may preserve his health, but spoils his mind, and sets 
that fiarther out of order. For here you only change 
the object, but flatter still his appetite, and allow that 
must be satisfied, wherein, as I have showed, lies the 
root of the mischief; and until you bring him to 
be able to bear a denial of that satisfaction, the child 
may at present be quiet and orderly, but the disease is 
not cured. " By this way of proceeding you foment and 



jrish in him that which is the spring from whence 



the evil flows, which will be sure on the next 
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occasion to break out again with more violence, 
give him stronger longings, and you more trouble. 

56. Reputation. — The rewards and punishments, 
then, whereby we should keep children in order, are 
quite of another kind, and of that force, that -^hen we 
can get them once to work, the business, I think, is 
done, and the difficulty is over. Esteem and disgrace 
are, of all others, the most powerful incentives to the 
mind, when once it is brought to relish to them. If 
you can once get into children a love of credit and an 
apprehension of shame and disgrace, you have put into 
them the true principle, which will constantly work, 
and incline them to the right. But it will be asked. 
How shall this be done? 

I confess it does not at first appearance want some 
difficulty ; but yet I think it worth our while to seek 
the ,ways (and practise them when found) to attain 
this, which I look on as the great secret of education. 

57. First, children (earlier perhaps than we think) 
are very sensible of praise and commendation. They 
find a pleasure in being esteemed and valued, especially 
by their parents, and those whom they depend on. If, 
therefore, the father caress and commend them when 
they do well, show a cold and neglectful countenance 
to them upon doing ill, and this accompanied by a like 
carriage of the mother, and all others that are about 
them, it will in a little time make them sensible of the 
difference; and this, if constantly observed, I doubt 
not but will of itself work more than threats or blows, 
which lose their force when once grown common, and 
are of no use when shame does not attend them ; and 
therefore are to be forborne, and never to be used but 
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in the case hereafter mentioned, when it is brought to 
extremity. 

58. But, secondly, to make the sense of esteem or 
disgrace sink the deeper, and be of the more weight, 
other agreeable or disagreeable things should constantly 
accompany these different states; not as particular 
rewards and punishments of this or that particular 
action, but as necessarily belonging to, and constantly 
attending, one who by his carriage has brought himself 
into a state of disgrace or commendation. By which 
way of treating them children may as much as possible 
be brought to conceive that those that are commended 
and in esteem for doing well, will necessarily be 
beloved and cherished by everybody, and have all 

% other good things as a consequence of it ; and on the 
other side, when any one by miscarriage falls into dis- 
esteem, and cares not to preserve his credit, he will 
unavoidably fall under neglect and contempt ; and in 
that state, the want of whatever might satisfy or 
delight him will follow. In this way the objects of 
their desires are made assisting to virtue, when a 
settled experience from the beginning teaches children 
that the things they delight in, belong to and are to 
be enjoyed by those only who are in a state of reputa- 
tion. If by these means you can come once to shame 
them out of their faults (for besides that, I would 
willingly have no punishment), and make them in love 
with the pleasure of being well thought on, you may 
turn them as you please, and they will be in love with 
all the ways of virtue. 

59. The great difficulty here is, I imagine, from the 
I folly and perverseness of servatds, vrho are hardly to 
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be hindered from crossing herein the design of the 
father and mother. Children discountenanced by their 
parents for any fault find usually a refuge and relief in 
the caresses of those foolish flatterers, who thereby 
undo whatever the parents endeavour to establish. 
When the father or mother looks sour on the child, 
everybody else should put on the same coldness to him, 
and nobody give him countenance, until forgiveness 
asked, and a reformation of his fault has set him right 
again, and restored him to his former credit. If this 
were constantly observed, I guess there wotild be little 
need of blows or chidings : their own ease and satisfeic- 
tion would quickly teach children to court commenda- . 
tion, and avoid doing that which they found everybody 
condemned, and they were sure to suffer for without 
being chid or beaten. This would teach them modesty 
and shame; and they would quickly come to have a 
natural abhorrence for that which they found made 
them slighted and neglected by everybody. But how 
this inconvenience from servants is to be remedied I 
must leave to parents' care and consideration. Only I 
think it of great importance, and that they are very 
happy who can get discreet people about their 
children. 

60. Shame. — Frequent beating or chiding is there- 
fore carefully to be avoided. Because this sort of 
correction never produces any good, farther than it 
serves to raise shame and abhorrence of the miscarriage 
that brought it on them ; and if the greatest part of 
the trouble be not the sense that they have done amiss, 
and the apprehension that they have drawn qtsl ^^ss^.- 
selves the jmt displeasuro oi ^lot \i<2;aX. iTv^^$^^> 
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pain of whipping will work but an imperfect cure. It 
only patches up for the present, and skins it over, but 
reaches not to the bottom of the sore : ingenuous shame, 
and the apprehensions of displeasure, are the only true 
restraint. These alone ought to hold the reins, and 
keep the child in order; but corporal punishments 
must necessarily lose that effect, and wear out the 
sense of shame, where they frequently return. Shame 
in children has' the same place that modesty has in 
women, which cannot be kept, and often transgressed 
against ; and as to the apprehension of displeasure in 
the parents, that will come to be very insignificant, if n 
the marks of that displeasure quickly cease, and a few 
blows fully expiate. Parents should well consider 
what faults in their children are weighty enough to 
deserve the declaration of their anger ; but when their 
displeasure is once . declared to a degree that carries 
any punishment with it, they ought not presently to 
lay by the severity of their brows, but to restore their 
children to their former grace, with some difficulty, 
and delay a full reconciliation until their conformity, ■ 
and more than ordinary merit, make good their amend- 
ment. If this be not so ordered, punishment will, by 
familiarity, become a mere thing of course, and lose all 
its influence ; offending, being chastised, and then for- 
given, will be thought as natural and necessary, as 
noon, night, and morning follow one another. 

61, Concerning reputation, I shall only remark this 
one thing more of it, that though* it be not the true 
principle and measure of virtue (for that is the know- 
Jedge of a man's duty, and the satisfaction it is to obey 
piff Maker, in following the dictates of t\ia.t li^ht God 
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has given him, with the hopes of acceptation and 
reward) yet it is that which comes nearest to it ; and 
being the testimony and applause that other people's 
reason, as it were by a common consent, gives to 
virtuous and well-ordered actions, it is the proper 
guide and encouragement of children, until they grow 
able to judge for themselves, and to find what is 
right by their own reason. 

62. This consideration may direct parents how to 
manage themselves in reproving and commending 
their children. The rebukes and chiding, which their 
faults will sometimes make hardly to be avoided, 
should not only be in sober, grave, and unpassionate 
words, but also alone and in private ; but the com- 
mendations children deserve they should receive before 
others. This doubles the reward by spreading their 
praise ; but the backwardness parents show in divulging 
their faults, will make them set a greater value on 
their credit themselves, and teach them to be the 
more careful to preserve the good opinion of others, 
whilst they think they have it : but when being ex- 
posed to shame by publishing their miscarriages, they 
give it up for lost, that check upon them is taken off, 
and they will be the less careful to preserve others 
good thoughts of them, the more they suspect that 
their reputation with them is already blemished. 

63. Childishness. — ^But if a right course be taken 
with children, there will not be so much need of the 
application of the common rewards and punishments 
as we imagine, and as the general practice has estab- 
lished. For all their innocent folly^ ^la.^va%^ ^ssS^ 
childish actions are to be lei\i 
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strained, as far as they can consist witli the respect 
due to those that are present; and that with the 
greatest allowance. If these faults of their age, 
rather than of the children themselves, were, as they 
should be, left only to time and imitation, and riper 
years to cure, children would escape a great deal of 
misapplied and useless correction, which either fails 
to overpower the natural disposition of their childhood, 
and so by an effectual familiarity, makes correction in 
other necessary cases of less use ; or else if it be of 
force to restrain the natural gaiety of that age, it serves 
only to spoil the temper both of body and mind. If 
the noise and bustle of their play prove at any time 
inconvenient, or unsuitable to the place or company 
they are in (which can only be where their parents are) 
a look or a word from the father or mother, if they 
have established the authority they should, will be 
enough either to removd or quiet them for that time ; 
but this gamesome humour, which is wisely adapted 
by nature to their age and temper, should rather be 
encouraged to keep up their spirits and improve their 
strength and health, than curbed and restrained ; and 
the chief art is to make all that they have to do sport 
and play too. 

64>. KuLBS. — And here give me leave to take notice 
of one thing I think a fault in the ordinary method of 
education; and that is, the charging of children's 
memories upon all occasions with rules and precepts, 
which they often do not understand, and constantly 
as soon forget as given. If it be some action you would 
have done, or done otherwise, whenever they forgot, 
or do it awkwardly, make ttiem. do ifc stud over 
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again until tliejr are perfect; whereby you will get 
these two advantages. First, to see whether it be an 
action they can do, or is fit to be expected of them ; 
for sometimes children are bid to do things which, 
upon trial, they are found not able to do, and had 
need be taught and exercised in before they are re- 
quired to do them : but it is much easier for a tutor 
to command than to teach. Secondly, another thing 
got by it will be this, that by repeating the same 
action until it be grown habitual in them, the per- 
formance will not depend on memory or reflection, the 
concomitant of prudence and age, and not of child- 
hood, but will be natural in them. Thus bowing to a 
gen()leman, when he salutes him, and looking in his 
face when he speaks to him, is, by constant use, as 
natural to a well-bred man as breathing ; it requires 
no thought, no reflection. Having this way cured in 
your child any fault, it is cured for ever ; and thus 
one by one, you may weed them out all and plant 
what habits you please. 

65. I have seen paren^ so heap rules on their chil- 
dren that it was impossible for the poor little ones to 
remember a tenth part of them, much less to observe 
them. However, they were either by words or blows 
corrected for the breach of those multiplied, and often 
very impertinent precepts. Whence it naturally 
followed that the children minded not what was said 
to them, when it was evident to them that no attention 
they were capable of was sufficient to preserve them 
from transgression and the rebukes which followed 
it. 

Let therefore your ruka to -joxa ^oa. \«k ^ \w« ^ 
"a 
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possible, and rather fewer than more than seem abso- 
lutely necessary. For if you burden him with many 
rules, one of these two things must necessarily follow ; 
that either he must be very often punished, which will 
be of ill consequence, by making punishment too 
frequent and familiar ; or else you must let the trans- 
gressions of some of your rules go unpunished, whereby 
they will of course grow contemptible, and your 
authority become cheap to him. Make but few laws, 
but see they be well observed when once made. Few 
years require but few laws, and as his age increases, 
when one rule is by practice well established, you may 
add another. 

66. Habits. — But pray remember children are not 
to be taught by rules which will be always slipping 
out of their memories. What you think necessary for 
them to do, settle in them by an indispensable practice, 
as often as the occasion returns ; and if it be possible 
make occasion. This will beget habits in them, which, 
being once established, operate of themselves easily and 
naturally, without the assistance of the memory. But 
here let me give two cautions, (a) The one is that 
you keep them %o the practice of what you would have 
grow into a habit in them, by kind words and gentle 
admonitions, rather as minding them of what they 
forget, than by harsh rebukes and chiding, as if they 
were wilfully guilty, (b) Another thing you are to 
take care of is not to endeavour to settle too many 
habits at once, lest by variety you confound them, and 
80 perfect none. When constant custom has made any 
one thing easy and natural to them, and they practise 
without reflection, you may then go on to another. 
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Practice. — This method of teaching children by 
the repeated practice, and the same action done over 
and over again, under the eye and direction of the 
tutor, till they have got the habit of doing it well, 
and not by relying on rules trusted on their memories, 
has so many advantages, which way ever we consider 
it, that I cannot but wonder (if ill customs could be 
wondered at in anything) how it could possibly be so 
much neglected. I shall name one more that comes now 
in my way. By this method we shall see whether 
what is required of him be adapted to his capacity, 
and any way suited to the child's natural genius and 
constitution ; for that too must be considered in a right 
education. We must not hope wholly to change their 
original tempers, nor make the gay pensive and grave, 
nor the melancholy sportive, without spoUing them. 
God has stamped certain characters upon men's minds, 
which, like their shapes, may perhaps be a little 
mended, but can hardly be totally altered and trans- 
formed into the contrary. 

He therefore that is about children should well 
study their natures and aptitudes, and see by often 
trials what turn they easily take, and what becomes 
them ; observe what their native stock is, how it may 
be improved, and what it is fit for ; he should consider 
what they want, whether they be capable of having 
it wrought into them by industry, and incorporated 
there by practice ; and whether it be worth while to 
endeavour it For in many cases, all that we can do, 
or should aim at, is to make the best of what nature 
has given, to prevent the vices and faulta 
such a constitution is most in.dvuftA.» ^'^^^^» 
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advantages it is capable of. Every one*9 natural 
genius should be carried as far as it could ; but to 
attempt the putting another upon him will be but 
^labour in vain, and what is so plastered on will at best 
sit but untowardly, and have always hanging to it the 
ungracefulness of constraint and affectation. 

71. Example. — Having under consideration how 
great the influence of company is, and how prone we 
are all, especially children, to imitation, I must here 
take the liberty to remind parents of this one thing, 
viz., that he that will have his son have a respect for 
him and his orders, must himself have a great rever- 
ence for his son. Maxima debetur puerU reverentia. 
Tou must do nothing before him which you would not 
have him imitate. If anything escape you which you 
would have pass for a fault in him, he will be sure to 
shelter himself under your example, and shelter him- 
self so as that it will not be easy to come at him, to 
correct it in him the right way. If you punish him 
for what he sees you practise yourself, he will not 
think that severity to proceed from kindness in you, 
careful to amend a fault in him ; but will be apt to 
interpret it to the peevishness and arbitrary imperi- 
ousness of a father, who, without any ground for it, 
would deny his son the liberty and pleasures he takes 
himself Or if you assume to yourself the liberty you 
have taken as a privilege belonging to riper years, to 
which a child must not aspire, you do but add new 
force to your example, and recommend the action the 
more powerfully to him. For you must always 
remember that children affect to be men earlier than 
\lb thought; and they love bieeokoa, not for their cut 
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or ease, bnt because the having them is a mark or step 
towards manhood. What I saj of the father's carriage 
before his children must extend itself to all those who 
have any authority over them, or for whom he would 
have them have any respect. 

72. PuNiSHMBNT. — ^But to retum to the business of 
rewards and punishments. All the actions of childish- 
ness and unfashionable carriage, and whatever time 
and age will of itself be sure to reform, being (as I have 
said) exempt from the discipline of the rod, there will 
not be so much need of beating children as is generally 
made use of. To which, if we add learning to read, 
write, dance, foreign language, &c., as under the same 
privilege, there will be but very rarely an occasion for 
blows or force in an ingenious education. The right way 
to teach them those things is to give them a liking and 
inclination to what you propose to them to be learned, 
and that will engage their industry and application. 
This I think no hard matter to do if children be 
handled as they should be, and the rewards and 
punishments above mentioned be carefully applied, 
and with them these few rules observed in the 
method of instructing them. 

73. Task. — None of the things they are to learn 
should ever be made a burden to them, or imposed on 
them as a task. Whatever is so proposed presently 
becomes irksome; the mind takes an aversion to it, 
though before it were a thing of delight or indifference. 
Let a child be ordered to whip his top at a certain 
time every day, whether he has or has not a mind to 
it ; let this be but required of him as a duty, wherein 
he must spend so many hoxica momvck^ vcA ^^m^ 
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and see whether he will not soon be weary of any play 
at this rate. Is it not so with grown meni What^ 
they do cheerfully of themselves, do they not presently 
grow sick of, and can no more endure, as soon as they 
find it is expected of them as a duty 1 Children have 
as much a mind to show that they are free, that their 
own good actions come from themselves, that they are 
absolute and independent, as any of the proudest of 
you grown men, think of them as you please. 

74. Disposition. — ^As a consequence of this, they 
should seldom be put about doing even those things 
you have got an inclination in them to, but when they 
have a mind and disposition to, it. He that loves 
reading, writing, music, &c., finds yet in himself certain 
seasons wherein those things have no relish to him; 
and if at that time he forces himself to it, he only 
pothers and wearies himself to no purpose. So it is 
with children. This change of temper should be care^ 
fully observed in them, and the favourable seasons of 
aptitude and inclination be heedfully laid hold of ; 
and if they are not often enough forward of themselves, 
a good disposition should be talked into them before 
they be set upon anything. This I think no hard 
matter for a discreet tutor to do, who has studied his 
pupiFs temper, and will be at a little pains to fill his 
head with suitable ideas, such as may make him in 
love with the present business. By this means a great 
deal of time and tiring would be saved ; for a child 
will learn three times as much when he is in tune as 
he will with double the time and pains when he goes 
awkwardly, or is dragged unwillingly to it. If this 
jrere minded aa it should, children nught be permitted 
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to -Wesaj themfielvefit with play, and yet have tima 
enough to learn what is suited to the capacity of each 
age; But no such thing is considered in the ordinary 
way of education, nor can it well be. The rough 
discipline of the rod is built upon other principles, has 
no attraction in it, regards not what humour children 
are in, nor looks after favourable seasons of inclinatioUr 
And indeed it would be ridiculous, when compulsion 
and blows have raised an aversion in the child to his 
taak, to expect he should freely of his accord leave his 
play, and with pleasure court the occasions of learning ; 
whereas, were matters ordered right, learning anything 
they should be taught, might be made as much a 
recreation to their play as their play is to their learn- 
ing. The pains are equal on both sides. I^or is it 
that which troubles them, for they love to be busy, and 
the change and variety is that which naturally delights 
them. The only odds is in that which we call play ; 
they act at liberty, and employ their pains (whereof 
you may observe them never sparing) freely ; but what 
they are to learn is forced upon them, they are called, 
compelled, and driven to it. This is that, that at first 
entrance balks and cools them ; they want their liberty. 
G-et them but to ask their tutor to teach them as they 
do often their play fellows, instead of his calling upon 
them to learn, and they being satisfied that they act as 
freely in this as they do in other things, they will 
go on with as much pleasure in it, and it will not 
differ from their other sports and play. By these 
ways, carefully pursued, a child may be brought to 
desire to be taught anything you have a mind he ahovild 
loam. The hardest part, I conie&a, \a 'Odl^ %aiM 
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eldest ; but when once he is set r^ht, it is easy by him 
to lead the rest whither one will 

75. Thongh it be past doubt that the fittest time 
for children to learn anything is when their minds are 
in tune and well disposed to it ; when neither flagging 
of spirit nor intenseness of thought upon something 
else makes them awkward and ayerse, yet two things 
are to be taken care of. (a) That these seasons either not 
being warily observed, and laid hold on, as ofben as 
they return, or else not returning as often as they 
should, the improvement of the child be not th^by 
neglected, and so it be let grow into an habitual idleness 
and confirmed in this indisposition, (i^) That though 
other things are ill learned when the mind is either 
indisposed or otherwise taken up, yet it is of great 
moment, and worth our endeavours, to teach the niind 
to get the mastery over itself, and to be able upon 
choice to take itself off from the hot pursuit of one 
thing, and set itself upon another, with feusility and 
delight, or at any time to shake off its sluggishness, and 
vigorously employ itself about what reason or thu 
advice of another shall direct This is to be done in 
children by trying them sometimes, when they are 
by laziness unbent, or by avocation bent another way, 
and endeavouring to make them buckle to the thing 
proposed. If by this means the mind can get an 
habitual dominion over itself, lay by ideas or business 
as occasion requires, and betake itself to new and less 
acceptable employments without reluctancy or dis- 
composure, it will be an advantage of more consequence 
than Latin or logic, or most of those thiiigs children 
are usually required to learn. 
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76. Compulsion. — Children being moie active and 
bnsy in that age than in any other part of their life, 
and being indifferent to anything they can do, so they 
may be bnt doing, dancing and Scotch-hoppers would 
be the same thing to them were the encouragements 
and discouragements equal. But to things we would 
have them learn, the great and only discouragement I 
can observe is that they are called to it ; it is made 
their business ; they are teased and chid about it, and 
do it with trembling and apprehension ; or, when they 
come willingly to it, are kept too long at it till they 
are quite tired : all which entrenches too much on 
that natural freedom they extremely affect. And it is 
that liberty alone which gives the true relish and 
delight to their ordinary play-games. Turn the tables 
«id you will find they will soon ehange their applica- 
tion ; especially if they see the examples of others 
whom they esteem and think above themselves. And 
if the things which they observe others to do be 
ordered so that they insinuate themselves into them, 
as the privilege of an age or condition above theirs, 
then ambition and the desire still to get forward and 
higher, and to be like those above them, will set them on 
work, and make them go on with vigour and pleasure, — 
pleasure in what they have begun by their own desire, 
in which way the enjoyment of their dearly beloved 
freedom will be no small encouragement to them. To 
all which if there be added the satisfaction of credit 
and reputation, I am apt to think there will need no 
other spur to excite their application and assiduity as 
much as is necessary. I confess there needs patience 
and skill, gentleness and attention, %i 
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duct to attain this at first But why have jou a tutor 
if there needed no pains? But when this is once 
established, all the rest will follow more easily than in 
any more severe and imperious discipline. And I think 
it no hard matter to gain this point ; I am sure it wiH 
not be, where children have no ill examples set before 
them. The great danger therefore, I apprehend, is 
only from servants, and other ill-ordered children, or 
such other vicious or foolish people, who spoil childiezi 
both by the ill pattern they set before them in their 
own ill-manners, and by giving them together the 
two things they should never have at once ; I mean 
vicious pleasures and commendation. 

77. Chiding. — ^As children should very seldom be 
corrected by blows, so I think frequent, and especially 
passionate chiding of almost as ill consequence. It 
lessens the authority of the parents and the respect 'of » 
the child ; for I bid you still remember, they distinguish 
early betwixt passion and reason, and as they cannot 
but have a reverence for what comes from the latter, so 
they quickly grow into a contempt of the former ; or 
if it causes a present terror, yet it soon wears off, and 
natural inclination will easily learn to slight such scare- 
crows which make a noise, but are not animated by 
reason. Children being to be restrained by their 
parents only in vicious (which, in their tender years, 
are only a few) things, a look or nod only ought to 
correct them when they do amiss ; or, if words are 
sometimes to be used, they ought to be grave, kind, and 
sober, representing the iU or unbecomingness of the 
faults, rather than a hasty rating of the child for it ; 
wluch makes him not sufficiently distinguish^ whether 
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your dislike be not more directed to him than his fault 
Passionate chiding usually carries rough and ill 
language with it, which has this farther ill effect, that 
it teaches and justifies it in children, and the names 
that their parents or preceptors give them they will 
not be ashamed or backward to bestow on others 
having so good authority for the use of them. 

78. Obstinaoy. — I foresee here it will be objected to 
me, What then, will you have children never beaten 
nor chid for any fault ? This will be to let loose the 
reins to aU kinds of disorder. Kot so much as is 
imagined, if a right course has been taken in the first 
seasoning of their mind, and implanting that awe of 
their parents above-mentioned. For beating by con- 
stant observation, is found to do little good, where the 
smart of it is all the punishment is feared or felt in it ; 
for the influence of that quickly wears out with the 
memory of it : but yet there is one, and but one fault, 
for which, I think children should be beaten, and that 
Ib, obstinacy or rebellion. And in this too I would 
have it ordered so, if it can be, that the shame of the 
whipping, and not the pain, should be the greatest 
part of the punishment. Shame of doing amiss, and 
deserving chastisement^ is the only true restraint 
belonging to virtue. The smart of the rod, if shame 
accompanies it not, soon ceases, and is forgotten, and 
will quickly by use lose its terror. I have known the 
children of a person of quality kept in awe by the fear 
of having their shoes pulled off, as much as others by 
apprehensions of a rod hanging over them. Some such 
punishment I think better than beating ; for it is sham<^ 
of the faulty and the disgrace that atWa.^ S^>) ^Cs^ "Oc^^ 
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ahould stand in fear of, rather than pain, if you wonld 
have them have a temper truly ingenuous. But stub- 
bornness, and an obstinate disobedience, must be 
mastered with force and blows ; for this there is no 
other remedy. Whatever particular action you bid 
him do, or forbear, you must be sure to see yoursdf 
obeyed ; no quarter in this case ; no resistance : for 
when once it comes to be a trial of skill, a contest for 
masteiy betwixt you, as it is if you command^ and he 
refuses, you must be sure to carry it, whatever blows it 
costs, if a nod or words will not prevail : unless for ever 
after you intend to live in obedience to your son. A 
prudent and kind mother of my acquaintance was, on 
such an occasion, forced to whip her little daughter at 
her first coming home from nurse, eight times succes- 
sively the same morning, before she could master her 
stubbornness, and obtain a compliance in a very easy 
and indifferent matter. If she had left off sooner, and 
stopped at the seventh whipping, she had spoiled the 
child for ever, and, by her unpievailing blows, only 
confirmed her refractoriness very hardly afterwards to 
be cured : but wisely persisting till she had bent her 
mind and suppled her will, the only end of correc- 
tion and chastisement, she established her authority 
thoroughly in the very first occasion, and had ever 
after a very ready compliance and obedience in all 
things from her daughter; for as this was the first 
time so I think it was the last too she ever struck her. 

The pain of the rod, the first occasion that re- 
quires it , continued and increased without leaving 
off till it has thoroughly prevailed, should first bend 
tiie mind, and settle the parent's authority ; and 
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then giayity, mixed wil^ kindnefis, ghould for ever 
after keep it 

This, if well reflected on, would make people more 
wary in the nse of the rod and the cudgel, and keep 
them &om being so apt to think beating the safe and 
uniyersal remedy to be applied at random on all occa- 
sions. This is certain, however, if it does no good, it 
does great harm ; if it reaches not the mind, and makes 
not the will supple, it hardens the offender ; and what- 
ever pain he has suffered for it, it does but endear bim 
to his beloved stubbornness, which has got him this 
time the victory, and prepares him to contest, and 
hope for it for the future. Thus I doubt not, but by 
ill-ordered correction, many have been taught to be 
obstinate and re&actoiy, who otherwise would have 
been very pliant and tractable. For if you punish a 
ohild so, as if it were only to revenge the past fault, 
which has raised your choler, what operation can this 
have upon his mind, which is the part to be amended ? 
If there were no sturdy humour, or wilfulness, mixed 
with his fault, there was nothing in it that required the 
severity of blows. A kind or grave admonition is 
enough to remedy the slips of frailty, forgetfulness, or 
inadvertency, and is as much as they will stand in need 
of. But if there were a perverseness in the will, if it 
were a designed, resolved disobedience, the punishment 
is not to be measured by the greatness or smallness 
of the matter wherein it appeared, but by the oppo- 
sition it carries, and stands in, to that respect and 
submission is due to the father's orders ; which must 
always be rigorously exacted, and the blows by pauses 
laid on, till they reach the mind, audi ^^^^^^^^ 
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the signs of a true sorrow, shame, and purpose of 
obedience. 

This, I confess, requires something more than setting 
children a task, and whipping them without any more 
to do if it be not done, and done to our fancy. This 
requires care, attention, obberyation, and a nice study 
of children's tempers, and weighing their faults well, 
before we come to this sort of punishment. But is 
not that better than always to have the rod in 
hand, as the only instrument of government, and by 
frequent use of it on all occasions, misapply and render 
inefficacious this last and useful remedy, where there 
is no need of it ? For what else can be expected, when 
it is promiscuously used upon every little slip ? When 
a mistake in concordance, or a wrong position in verse, 
shall have the severity of the lash, in a well-tempered 
and industrious lad, as surely as a wilful crime in an 
obstinate and perverse offender, how can such a way 
of correction be expected to do good on the mind and 
set that right 1 which is the only thing to be looked 
after ; and when set right, brings all the rest thctt 
you can desire along with it. 

79. Where a wrong bent of the will wants not 
amendment there can be no need of blows. All other 
faults, where the mind is rightly disposed and refuses 
not the government and authority of the father or 
tutor, are but mistakes, and may often be overlooked; 
or when they are taken notice of need no other but 
the gentle remedies of advice, direction, and reproof, 
till the repeated and wilful neglect of those shows the 
fault to be in the mind, and that a manifest perverse- 
ne88 of the will lies at the root of their disobedience. 
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But whenever obstinacy, which is an open defiance, 
appears, that cannot be winked at or neglected, bat 
must in the first instance be sabdued and mastered ; 
only care must be had that we mistake not, and we 
must be sure it is obstinacy, and nothing else. 

80. But since the occasions of punishment, espe- 
cially beating, are as much to be avoided as may be, 
I think it should not be often brought to this point. 
If the awe I spoke of be once got, a look will be sufficient 
in most cases. Kor, indeed, should the same carriage, 
seriousness, or application be expected from young 
children as from those of riper growth. They must 
be permitted, as I said, the foolish and childish actions 
suitable to their years, without taking notice of them. 
Inadvertency, carelessness, and gaiety, is the character 
of that age. I think the severity I spoke of is not to 
extend itself to such unseasonable restraints. Nor is 
that hastily to be interpreted obstinacy or wilfulness 
which is the natural product of their age or temper. 
In such miscarriages they are to be assisted and helped 
towards an amendment, as weak people under a natural 
infirmity, which though they are warned of, yet every 
relapse must not be counted a perfect neglect, and 
they presently treated as obstinate. Faults of frailty, 
as they should never be neglected or let pass without 
minding, so, unless the will mix with them, they 
should never be exaggerated or very sharply reproved ; 
but with a gentle hand set right, as time and age 
permit By this means children will come to see 
what it is in any miscarriage that is chiefly offensive, 
and so learn to avoid it. This will encourage them to 
keep their wills right, which ia ^.Yi'^ \i\iss«s«e»» 
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when they find that it preserves them from any groat 
displeasure, and that in all their other failings they 
meet with the kind concern and help, rather than the 
anger and passionate reproaches of their tutor and 
parents. Keep them from vice and vicious disposi- 
tions, and such a kind of behaviour in general will 
come with every degree of their age as is suitable to 
that age, and the company they ordinarily converse 
with j and as they grow in years they will grow in 
attention and application. But that your words may 
always carry weight and authority with them, if it 
shall happen upon any occasion that you bid him 
leave off the doing of any even childish things, you 
must be sure to carry the point, and not let him have 
the mastery ; but yet, I say, I would have the father 
seldom interpose his authority and command in these 
cases, or in any other, but such as have a tendency to 
vicious habits. I think there are better ways of pro- 
vailing with them ; and a gentle persuasion in reasoning 
(when the first point of submission to your will is 
got) will most times do much better. 

81. Ebasoning. — It will perhaps be wondered that 
I mention reasoning with children, and yet I cannot 
but think that the true way of dealing with them. 
They understand it as early as they do language ; and, 
if I misobserve not, they love to be treated as rational 
creatures sooner than is imagined. It is a pride should 
be cherished in them, and, as much as can be, made 
the greatest iastrument to turn them by. 

But when I talk of reasoning, I do not intend any 
other but such as is suited to the child's capacity and 
spprehGimon. Kobody can think a boy of three or 
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seven years old should be argued with as a grown man. 
Long discourses and philosophical reasonings, at best, i 
amaze and confound, but do not instruct children. 
When I say, therefore, that they must be treated as 
rational creatures, I mean that you should make them 
sensible by the mildness of your carriage, and the 
composure even in your correction of them, that what 
you do is reasonable in you and useful and necessary 
for them ; and that it is not out of caprice, passion 
or fjBOicy, that you command or forbid them anything. 
This they are capable of understanding, and there is 
no virtue they should be excited to, nor fault they 
should be kept from, which I do not think they may 
be convinced of ; but it must be such reasons as their 
age and understanding are capable of, and those 
proposed always in very few and plain words. The 
foundations on which several duties are built, and 
the fountains of right and wrong from which they 
spring, are not perhaps easily to be let into the minds 
of grown men not used to abstract their thoughts from 
common received opinions. Much less are children 
capable of reasoning from remote principles. They 
cannot conceive the force of long deductions. The 
reasons that move them must be obvious, and level to 
their thoughts, and such as may (if I may so say) be 
felt and touched. But yet, if their age, temper, and 
inclination be considered, there will never want such 
motives as may be sufficient to convince them. If there 
be no other more particular, yet these will always 
be intelligible and of force to deter them from any 
fault fit to be taken notice of in them, viz.^ that vt» V^i. 
be a discredit and disgrace to tTcien^ ^-^^^^^s^ 
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82. Examples. — But of all the ways whereby 
children are to be instructed, and their manners formed, 
the plainest, easiest, and most efficacious is to set 
before their eyes the examples of those things you 
would have them do or avoid ; which, 'when they are 
pointed out to them, in the practice of persons within 
their knowledge, with some reflections on their beauty 
and unbecomingness, are of more force to draw or detei 
their imitation than any discourses which can be made 
to them. Virtues and vices can by no words be sa 
plainly set before their understandings as the actions 
of other men will show them, when you direct theii 
observation, and bid them view this or that good oi 
bad quality in their practice. And. the beauty oi 
uncomeliness of many things, in good and ill breeding, 
will be better learnt, and make deeper impressions on 
them, in the examples of others, than from any rulea 
or instructions that can be given about them. 

This is a method to be used, not only whilst thej 
are young, but to be continued even as long as they 
shall be under another's tuition or conduct ; nay, I 
know not whether it be not the best way to be used 
by a father, as long as he should think fit, on any 
occasion, to reform anything he wishes mended in his 
son ; nothing sinking so gently and so deep into men's 
minds as example. And what ill they either overlook 
or indulge in themselves, they cannot but dislike, and 
be ashamed of when it is set before them in another. 

83. Whipping. — It may be doubted, concerning 
whipping, when, as the last remedy, it comes to be 
necessary ; at which times, and by whom it should be 

^one; irizefJier presently upon tha committing the 
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fault whilst it is yet fresh and hot, and whether parents 
themselves should beat their children. As to the first, 
I think it should not be done presently, lest passion 
mingle with it ; and so, though it exceed the just pro» 
portion, yet it lose of its due weight, for even children 
discern when we do things in passion. But, as I said 
before, that has most weight with them that appears 
sedately to come from their parent's reason ; and they 
axe not without this distinction. Next, if you have 
any discreet servant capable of it, and has the place of 
goreming your child (for if you have a tutor, there is 
no doubt), I think it is best the smart should come 
immediately from another's hand, though by the 
parent's order, who should see it done ; whereby the 
{Mrent's authority will be preserved, and the child's 
aTomon for the pain it suffers, rather to be turned on 
the person that immediately inflicts. For I would 
have a father seldom strike his child but upon very 
urgent necessity, and as the last remedy ; and then 
perhaps it will be fit to do it so that the child should 
not quickly forget it. 

84. But, as I said before, beating is the worst, and 
therefore the last means to be used in the correction of 
children, and that only in cases of extremity, after all 
gentle ways have been tried, and proved unsuccessful ; 
which, if well observed, there wiU be very seldom any 
need of blows. For, it not being to be imagined that 
a child wiU often, if ever, dispute his father's present 
command in any particular instance ; and the father 
not interposing his absolute authority in peremptory 
rules, concerning either childish or uid\ffftY«o^» ^rNKssqs^^ 
wherein his son is to have his , 
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his learning or improvement, wherein there is no com- 
pulsion to be used ; there remains only the prohibition 
of some vicious actions, wherein a child is capable of 
obstinacy, and consequently can deserve, beating ; and 
so there will but be very few occasions of that dis- 
cipline to be used by any one, who considers well, and 
orders his child's education as it should be. For the 
first seven years, what vices can a child be guilty of 
but lying, or some ill-natured tricks; the repeated 
commission whereof, after his father's direct command 
against it, shall bring him into the condemnation of 
obstinacy, and the chastisement of the rod 1 If any 
vicious inclination in him be, in the first appearance 
and instances of it, treated as it should be, first with 
your wonder, and then, if returning again, a second 
time discountenanced with the severe brow of a father, 
tutor, and all about him, and a treatment suitable to 
the state of discredit before mentioned ; and this con- 
tinued till he be made sensible and ashamed of hia 
fault, I imagine there will be no need of any other 
correction, nor ever any occasion to come to blows. 
The necessity of such chastisement is usually the con- 
sequence only of former indulgences or neglects; if 
vicious inclinations were watched from the beginning, 
and the fii-st irregularities which they cause corrected 
by those gentler ways, we should seldom have to do 
with more than one disorder at once, which would be 
easily set right without any stir or noise, and not 
require so harsh a discipline as beating. Thus one by 
one, as they appeared, they might all be weeded out, 
without any signs or memory that ever they had been 
there. But we letting tkeit ia\il\a Qo^ mdxsl^^ and 
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humouring our little ones) grow up, till they are sturdy 
and numerous, and the deformity of them makes us 
ashamed and uneasy, we are fain to come to the plough 
and the harrow, the spade and the pickaxe, must go 
deep to come at the roots ; and all the force, skill, and 
diligence we can use is scarce enough to cleanse the 
vitiated seed-plat, overgrown with weeds, and restore 
us the hopes of fruits, to reward our pains in its 
season. 

• 85. This course, if observed, will spare both father 
and child the trouble of repeated injunctions, and 
multiplied rules of doing and forbearing. For I am of 
opinion, that of those actions which tend to vicious 
habits (which are those alone that a father should 
interpose his authority and commands in), none should 
be forbidden children till they are found guilty of 
them. For such untimely prohibitions, if they do 
nothing worse, do at least so much towards teaching 
and allowing them, that they suppose that children 
may be guilty of them, who would possibly be safer 
in the ignorance of any such faults. And the best 
remedy to stop them is, as I have said, to show wonder 
and amazement at any such action as hath a vicious 
tendency, when it is first taken notice of in a child. 
For example, when he .is first found in a lie, or any 
ill-natured trick, the first remedy should be to talk to 
him of it as a strange monstrous matter, that it could 
not be imagined he would have done, and so shame 
him out of it. 

86. It will be (it is like) objected, that whatsoever 
I fancy of the tractableness of children, and the 
valency of those softer ways oi ahaim'^ ^iormsfikKoSia.- 
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tion, yet there are many who will never apply 
themselves to their books, and to what they ought to 
learn, unless they are scourged to it. This, I fear, is 
nothing but the language of ordinary schools and 
fashion, which have never suffered the other to be 
tried as it should be, in places where it could be taken 
notice of. Why else does the learning of Latin and 
Greek need the rod, when French and Italian need it 
not? Children learn to dance and fence without 
whipping ; nay, arithmetic, drawing, &c., they apply 
themselves well enough to without beating : which 
would make one suspect that there is something 
strange, unnatural, and disagreeable to that age in, the 
things required in grammar schools, or in the methods 
used there, that children cannot be brought to without 
the severity of the lash, and hardly with that too ; or 
else that it is a mistake that those tongues could not 
be taught them without beating. 

87. But let \fy suppose some so negligent or idle 
that they will not be brought to learn by the gentle 
ways proposed, for we must grant that there will be 
children found of all tempers ; yet it does not thence 
follow that the rough discipline of the cudgel is to be 
used to all. ^or can any one be concluded unmanage- 
able by the milder methods of government till they 
have been thoroughly tried upon him; and if they 
will not prevail with him to use his endeavours, and 
do what is in his power to do, we make no excuses for 
the obstinate. Blows are the proper remedies for 
those ; but blows laid on in a way different from the 
ordinary. He that wilfully neglects his book, and 
stubbornly refuses anything (im do required of 
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him by his father, expressing himself in a positive 
serious command, should not be corrected with two or 
three angry lashes for not performing his task, and the 
same punishment repeated again and again upon every 
the like default ; but when it is brought to that pass 
that wilfulness evidently shows itself, and makes blows 
necessary, I think the chastisement should be a little 
more sedate, and a little more severe, and the whipping 
(mingled with admonition between) so continued till 
the impressions of it on the mind were found legible 
in the face, voice, and submission of the child, not so 
sensible of the smart as of the fault he has been guilty 
of, and melting in true sorrow under it. If such a cor- 
lection as this, tried some few times at fit distances 
and carried to the utmost severity, with the visible 
displeasure of the father all the while, wiU not work 
the eflfect, turn the mind, and produce a future com- 
pliance, what can be hoped from blows, and to what 
purpose should they be any more used 1 Beating, 
when you can expect no good from it, will look more 
like the fury of an enraged enemy than the good-will 
of a compassionate friend; and such chastisement 
carries with it only provocation, without any prospect 
of amendment K it be any father's misfortune to 
have a son thus perverse and untractable, I know not 
what more he can do, but pray for him. But, I 
imagine, if a right course be taken with children from 
the beginning, very few will be found to be such ; and 
when there are any such instances, they are not to be 
the rule for the education of those who are better 
natured, and may be managed with better usa^<^. 

88. TuTOB.— If a tutor ctoi 'Vi^ *Okxs^- 
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ing hiinself in the father's place, charged with his 
care, and relishing these things, will at tiie beginning 
apply himself to them in practice, he will afterwards 
find his work very easy ; and you will, I guess, have 
your son in a little time a greater proficient in both 
learning and breeding than perhaps you imagine. 
But let him by no means beat him at any time without 
your consent and direction, at least till you have 
experience of his discretion and temper. But yet> to 
keep up his authority with his pupil, besides conceal- 
ing that he has not the power of the rod, you must be 
sure to use him with great respect yourself, and cause 
all your family to do so too ; for you cannot expect 
your son should have any regard for one whom he sees 
you or his mother or others slight. If you think him 
worthy of contempt, you have chosen amiss ; and if 
you show any contempt of him, he will hardly escape 
it from your son ; and whenever that happens, what- 
ever worth he may have in himself, and abilities for 
this employment, they are all lost to your child, and 
can afterwards never be made useful to him. 

Section II, — Principles relating to Child'Nature. 

100. Temper. — ^When this foundation is once well 
laid, and you find this reverence begin to work in 
him, the next thing to be done is carefully to con- 
sider his temper, and the particular constitution of his 
mind. Stubbornness, lying, and ill-natured actions 
are not (as have been said) to be permitted in him 
from the beginning, whatever his temper be. Those 
seeds of vices are not to be suffered to take any root^ 
must be carefully weeded out as soon as ever they 
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begin to show themselves in him ; and yoar authority 
ia to take place and influence his mind from the very 
dawning of any knowledge in him, that it may operate 
aa a natural principle whereof he never perceived the 
beginning, never knew that it was or could be other- 
wise. By this, if the reverence he owes you be 
established early, it will always be sacred to him, 
and it will be as hard for him to resist it as the 
principles of his nature. 

101. Having thus very early set up your authority, 
and, by the gentler applications of it, shamed him out 
of what leads towards any immoral habit, as soon as 
yon have observed it in him (for I would by no means 
have chiding used, much less blows, till obstinacy and 
incorrigibleness makes it absolutely necessary), it will 
be fit to consider which way the natural make of his 
mind inclines him. Some men, by the unalterable 
frame of their constitutions are stout, others timorous, 
some confident^ others modest, tractable, or obstinate, 
curious or careless, quick or slow. There are not more 
differences in men's faces, and the outward lineaments 
of their bodies, than there are in the makes and tem- 
pers of their minds ; only there is this difference, that 
the distinguishing characters of the face, and the linea- 
ments of the body, grow more plain and visible with 
time and age; but the peculiar physiognomy of the 
mind is most discernible in children, before art and 
cunning hath taught them to hide their deformities, 
and conceal their ill inclinations under a dissembled 
outside. 

W2. Begin therefore betimes nicely to CkWsr^^ 
your son's temper; and that, wT[ieii \a \xxA'6^^R»^ 
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submitted to by others ; tbey contend for a ready com- 
pliance firom all about them, especially from those that 
stand near, or beneath them in age or degree, as soon 
as they come to consider others with those distinc- 
tions. 

105. (b) Another thing wherein they show their 
love of dominion, is, their desire to have things to be 
theirs: They would have propriety and possession, 
pleasing themselves with the power which that seems to 
give, and the right they thereby have, to dispose of them 
as they please. He that has not observed these two hu- 
mours working very betimes in children, has taken little 
notice of their actions. And he who thinks that these 
two roots of almost all the injustice and contention that 
so disturb human life are not early to be weeded out, 
and contrary habits introduced, neglects the proper 
season to lay the foundations of a good and worthy 
man. To do this, I imagine these following things may 
somewhat conduce. 

106. Craving, (a) — That a child should never be 
•offered to have what he craves, much less what he 
dies for, I had said, or so much as speaks for. But 
t}uit being apt to be misunderstood, and interpreted as 
i£ I meant a child should never speak to his parents 
foe any thing, which will perhaps be thought to lay too 
gsaai a curb on the minds of children, to the prejudice 
«f that loTe and affection which should be between them 
and their parents ; I shall explain myself a little more 
pMrtisularly. It is fit that they should have liberty to 
cfeolam thfiir wants to their parents, and that, with all 
■ ten dtt i MUS, they should be hearkened to, and s\ii^i^\i%<k^ 
«l iMUifc while they are very little. "BmXi \\» S& ^Oessis^ 
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no more than necessary. For since the method I 
propose is to banish the rod, this restraint of their 
tongues will be of great use to settle that awe we have 
elsewhere spoken of, and to keep up in them the 
respect and reverence due to their parents. Next, it 
will teach to keep in and so master their inclinations. 
By this means they will be brought to learn the art of 
stifling their desires, as soon as they rise up in them, 
when they are easiest to be subdued ; for giving vent 
gives life and strength to our appetites ; and he that 
has the confidence to turn his wishes into demandv^ 
will be but a little way from thinking he ought to 
obtain them. This, I am sure, every one can more 
easily bear a denial from himself than from anybody 
else. They should therefore be accustomed betimes 
to consult and make use of their reason before they 
give allowance to their inclinations. It is a great 
step towards the mastery of our desires to give this 
stop to them, and shut them up in silence. This 
habit got by children of staying the forwardness of 
their fancies, and deliberating whether it be fit or no 
before they speak, will be of no small advantage to 
them in matters of greater consequence in the future 
course of their lives. For that which I cannot too 
often inculcate is, that whatever the matter be, about 
which it is conversant, whether great or small, the 
main (I had almost said only) thing to be considered 
in every action of a child is, what influence it will 
have upon his mind, what habit it tends to and is like 
to settle in him, how it will become him when he is 
bigger^ and if it be encouraged, whither it will lead him 
when he ia grown up. 
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My meaning therefore is not that children should 
purposely be made uneasy. This would relish too 
much of inhumanity and ill-nature, and be apt to 
infect them with it. They should be brought to 
deny their appetites, and their minds, as well as bodies, 
be made vigorous, easy, and strong, by the custom of 
having their inclinations in subjection, and their 
bodies exercised with hardships. But aU this, with- 
out giving them any mark or apprehension of ill-will 
towards them. The constant loss of what they craved 
or craved to themselves, should teach them modesty, 
submission, and a power to forbear ; but ^ the re- 
warding their modesty and silence by giving them 
what they liked, should also assure them of the love of 
those who rigorously exacted this obedience. The con- 
tenting themselves now in the want of what they 
wished for is a virtue, that another time should be 
rewarded with what is suited and acceptable to them, 
which should be bestowed on them as if it were a 
natural consequence of their good behaviour, and not 
a bargain about it ; but you will lose your labour, and 
what is more, their love and reverence too, if they can 
receive fifom others what you deny them. This is to 
be kept very staunch, and carefully to be watched. 

108. Cdkiosity. — If this be begun betimes, and 
they accustom themselves early to silence their desires, 
tius useful habit will settle them; and as they come to 
grow up in age and discretion, they may be allowed 
greater liberty when reason comes to speak in them, 
and not passion ; for whenever reason would speak it 
should be hearkened to ; but as they should never be 
heard when they speak for any paitoiW >iJtos>k% 
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them ; for you must never think them set right till 
they can find delight in the practice of laudable things, 
and the useful exercises of the body and mind 
taking their turns, make their lives and improvements 
pleasant in a continued train of recreations, wherein 
the wearied part is constantly relieved and refreshed. 
Whether this can be done in every temper, or whether 
parents and tutors will be at the pains, and have the 
discretion and patience to bring them to this I know 
not ; but that it may be done in most children, if a 
right course be taken to raise in them the desire of 
credit, esteem, and reputation, I do not at all doubt ; 
and when they have so much true life put into them, 
they may freely be talked with about what most 
delights them, and be freely directed or let loose to 
it, so that thej may perceive that they are beloved and 
cherished, and that those under whose tuition they 
are, are not enemies to their satisfaction. Such a 
management will make them in love with the hand 
that directs them, and the virtue they are directed to. 

OoHFLAiNTS. — This farther advantage may be made 
by a free liberty, permitted them in their recreations, 
that it will discover their natural tempers, sho w their 
inclinations and aptitudes, and thereby direct wise 
parents in the choice both of the course of life and 
employment they shall design them for, and of fit 
remedies in the meantime, to be applied to whatever 
bent of nature they may observe most likely to mislead 
any of their children. 

109. (b) — Children who live together often strive for 
maifcery, whose wills shall carry it over the rest \ who- 
ever b^^ins the contest should sv«^ <stw«ass^ 
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in it ; but not only that, but they should be taught to 
have all the deference, complaisance, and civility one 
for another imaginable. This, when they see it pro- 
cures them respect^ love and esteem, and that they 
lose no superiority by it, they will take more pleasure 
in than in insolent domineering, for so plainly is the 
other. 

The accusations of children one against another, 
which usually are but the clamours of anger and 
revenge desiring aid, should not be favourably re- 
ceived nor hearkened to. It weakens and effeminates 
their minds to suffer them to complain ; and if they 
endure sometimes crossing, or pain from others, with- 
out being permitted to think it strange or intolerable, 
it will do them no harm to learn sufferance, and harden 
them early. But though you give no countenance to 
the complaints of the querulous, yet tal:e care to curb 
the insolence and ill-nature of the injurious. When 
you observe it yourself reprove it before the injured 
party; but if the complaint be of something really 
worth your notice and prevention another time, then 
reprove the offender by himself alone, out of sight of 
him that complained, and make him go and ask pardon, 
and make reparation ; which coming thus, as it were 
from himself, will be the more cheerfully performed 
and more kindly received, the love strengthened 
between them, and a custom of civility grow familiar 
amongst your children. 

110. Liberality (c) — As to the having and pos- 
sessing of things, teach them to part with what they 
have easily and freely to their friends, and let them 
£jad by experience that the most liberal has always 
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the most plenty, with esteem and commendation to 
boot, and they will quickly learn to practise it. This 
I imagine, will make brothers and sisters kinder and 
civiller to one another, and consequently to others, than 
twenty rules about good manners, with which children 
are ordinarily perplexed and cumbered. Covetousness, 
and the desire of having in our possession and under our 
dominion more than we have need of, being the root of 
aU evil, should be early and carefully weeded out, and 
the contrary quality, of a readiness to impart to others, 
implanted. This should be encouraged by great com- 
mendation and credit, and constantly taking care that 
he loses nothing by his liberality. Let all the in- 
stances he gives of such freeness be always repaid, 
and with interest ; and let him sensibly perceive that 
the kindness he shows to others is no ill-husbandry 
for himself, but that it brings a return of kindness 
both from those that receive it and those who look on. 
Make this a contest among children who should out-do 
one another this way ; and by this means, by a constant 
practice, children having made it easy to themselves 
to part with what they have, good nature may be 
settled in them into a habit, and they may take pleasure 
and pique themselves in being kind, liberal, and civil 
to others. 

JusTiCB.— If liberality ought to be encouraged, cer- 
tainly great care is to be taken that children transgress 
not the rules of justice ; and whenever they do they 
should be set right, and, if there be occasion for it, 
severely rebuked. 

Our first actions being guided more by self-love 
than reason or reflection, it ia no ^otA^t Vo. 
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children tliey should be very apt to deviate from the 
jnst measures of right and wrong ; which are in the 
mind the result of improved reason, and serious medi- 
tation. This, the more they are apt to mistake, the 
more careful guard ought to be kept over them ; and 
even the least slip in this great social virtue taken 
notice of, and rectified ; and that in things of the least 
weight and moment, both to instruct their ignorance, 
and prevent ill habits ; which from small beginnings 
in pins and cherry-stones, will, if let alone, grow up to 
higher frauds, and be in danger to end at last in down- 
right hardened dishonesty. The first tendency to any 
injustice that appears, must be suppressed with a 
show of wonder and abhorrence in the parents and 
governors. But because children cannot well com- 
prehend what injustice is, till they understand 
property, and how particular persons come by it, the 
safest way to secure honesty is to lay the foundations 
of it early in liberality, and an easiness to part with to 
others whatever they have or like themselves. This 
may be taught them early, before they have language 
and understanding enough to form distinct notions of 
property, and to know what is theirs by a peculiar 
right, exclusive of others. And since children seldom 
have anything but by gift, and that for the most' part 
from their parents, they may be at first taught not to 
take or keep anything but what is given them by those 
whom they take to have a power over it. And as their 
capacities enlarge, other rules and cases of justice, and 
rights concerning meum and tuum^ may be proposed 
and inculcated. If any act of injustice in them 
appears to proceei, not from mistake, but a perverseneas 
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in their willsi when a gentle rebuke and shame will 
not reform this irregular and covetous inclination, 
rougher remedies must be applied ; and it is but for 
the father or tutor to take and keep them from some- 
thing that they value and think their own, or order 
somebody else to do it ; and by such instances, make 
them sensible what little advantage they are like to 
make by possessing themselves unjustly of what is 
another's, whilst there are in the world stronger and 
more men than they. But if an ingenuous detestation 
of this shameful vice be but carefully and early instilled 
into them, as I think it may, that is the true and 
genuine method to obviate this crime, and will be a 
better guard against dishonesty than any considerations 
drawn from interest ; habits working more constantly, 
and with greater facility, than reason, which, when we 
have most need of it, is seldom fairly consulted, and 
more rarely obeyed. 

Section III.— PrmcipZes relating to Habits. 

111. Cbting. — Crying is a fault that should not be 
tolerated in children ; not only for the unpleasant and 
unbecoming noise it fills the house with, but for more 
considerable reasons, in reference to the children them- 
selves ; which is to be our aim in education. 

Their crying is of two sorts : either stubborn and 
domineering, or querulous and whining. 

(a) Their crying is very often a striving for mastery 
and an open declaration of their insolence or obstinacy ; 
when they have not the power to obtain their desire, 
they will, by their clamour and sobbing, maintain thelv 
title and right to it. Thi«i \a m 
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their claim, and a sort of remonstrance against the op- 
pression and injustice of those who deny them what 
they have a mind to. 

112. (b) Sometimes their crying is the effect of pain, 
or true sorrow, and a bemoaning themselyes under it. . 

These two, if carefully observed, may, by the mien, 
looks, actions, and particularly by the tone of their 
crying, be easily distinguished; but neither of them 
must be suffered, much less encouraged. 

(I.) The obstinate or stomachful crying should by 
no means be permitted, because it is but another way 
of flattering their desires, and encouraging those 
passions which it is oar main business to subdue: and 
if it be, as often it is upon the receiving any correction, 
it quite defeats all the good effects of it ; for any chas- 
tisement which leaves them in this declared opposition, 
only serves to make them worse. The restraints and 
punishments laid on children are all misapplied and 
lost, as far as they do not prevail over their wills, 
teach them to submit their passions, and make their 
minds supple and pliant to what their parents* reason 
advises them now, and so prepare them to obey what 
their own reason should advise hereafter. But if in 
any thing wherein they are crossed, they may be 
suffered to go away crying, they confirm themselves in 
their desires, and cherish the ill humour, with a dec- 
laration of their right, and a resolution to satisfy their 
inclination the first opportunity. This therefore is 
another argument against the frequent use of blows ; 
for whenever you come to that extremity, it is not 
enough to whip or beat them, you must do it till you 
^'nd you have subdued their miiiAa,\SSlm\Xi ^vvbmisaion 
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and patience they yield to the correction : which you 
shall best discover by their crying, and their ceasing 
fifom it upon your bidding. Without this the beating 
of children is but a passionate tyranny over them ; and 
it is mere cruelty, and not correction, to put their 
bodies in pain, without doing their minds any good. 
As this gives us a reason why children should seldom 
be eorrected, so it also prevents their being so. For if, 
whenever they are chastised, it were done thus without 
passion, soberly, and yet effectually too, laying on the 
blows and smart, not furiously, and all at once, but 
slowly, with reasoning between, and with observation 
how it wrought, stopping when it had made them pliant, 
penitent and yielding ; they would seldom need the 
like punishment again, being made careful to avoid the 
fault that deserved it. Besides, by this means, as the 
punishment would not be lost for being too little, and 
not effectual, so it would be kept from being too much, if 
we gave off as soon as we perceived that it reached the 
mind, and that it was bettered. For since the chiding 
or beating of children should be always the least that 
possibly may be, that which is laid on in the heat of 
anger seldom observes the measure, but is commonly 
more than it should be, though it proves less than 
enough. 

113. (2) Many children are apt to cry upon any 
little pain they suffer, and the least harm that befalls 
them put them into complaints and bawling. This 
few children avoid ; for it being the first and natural 
way to declare their sufferings or wants, before they 
can speak, the compassion that ia 
tender age foolishly encouxagea, oaSL o.^ro^ko^^S'^ ""^i!^ ^ 
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them long after they can speak. It is the duty, I 
confess, of those about children to compassionate them 
whenever they suffer any hurt ; but not to show it in 
pitying them. Help and ease them the best you can, 
but by no means bemoan them. This softens their 
minds, and makes them yield to the little harms that 
happen to them ; whereby they sink deeper into that 
part which alone feels, and make larger wounds there 
than otherwise they would. They should be hardened 
against all suffering, especially of the body, and have 
no tenderness but what arises from an ingenuous shame, 
and a quick sense of reputation. The many incon- 
veniences this life is exposed to require we should not 
be too sensible of every little hurt. What our minds 
yield not to, makes but a slight impression, and does 
us but very little harm. It is the suffering of our 
spirits that gives and continues the pain. This brawni- 
ness and insensibility of mind is the best armour we 
can have against the common evils and accidents of 
life ; and being a temper that is to be got by exercise 
and custom, more than another way, the practice of it 
should be begun betimes, and happy is he that is 
taught it early. That effeminacy of spirit, which is to 
be prevented or cured, as nothing that I know so 
much increases in children as crying, so nothing, on 
the other side, so much checks and restrains, as their 
being hindered from that sort of complaining. In the 
little harms they suffer from knocks and falls, they 
should not be pitied for falling, but bid do so again ; 
which, besides that it stops their crying, is a better- 
w^Af to cure their heedlessness, and prevent their 
tvmhling another time, than eittiei OcMvsi^ est "b^uioau- 
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ing them. But let the hurts they leceiye be what 
they will, stop their ciying, and that will give them 
more quiet and ease at present^ and harden them for 
the future. 

114. The former sort of crying requires severity to 
silence it, and where a look or a positive command will 
not do it, blows must ; for it proceeding from pride, 
obstinacy, and stomach, the will, where the fault lies, 
must be bent, and made to comply, by a rigour suffi- 
cient to master it. But this latter being ordinarily 
£N>m softness of mind, a quite contrary cause, ought to 
be treated with a gentler hand. Persuasion, or divert- 
ing the thoughts another way, or laughing at their 
whining, may perhaps be at first the proper method ; 
but for this, the circumstances of the thing, and the 
particular temper of the child must be considered. Ko 
certain unvariable roles can be given about it, but it 
must be left to the prudence of the parents or tutor. 
But this, I think, I may say in general, that there 
should be a constant discountenancing of this sort of 
crying abo; and that the father, by his authority, 
should always stop it, mixing a greater degree of 
roughness in his looks or words, proportionably as the 
child is of a greater age or [a sturdier temper ; but 
always let it be enough to silence their whimpering, 
and^ put an end to the disorder. 

115. FooLHARDiNBSS. — Cowardicc and courage are 
so nearly related to the fore-mentioned tempers, that 
it may not be amiss here to take notice of them. Fear 
is a passion, that if rightly governed, has its use. 
And though self-love seldom fails to kee^ it 

and high enough in us, yet iwk^ ^ ssrsw5.^5»A ^ 
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the daring side. Foolkardiness and insensibility of 
danger, being as little reasonable, as trembling and 
shrinking at the approach of every little OTiL Pear 
was given us as a monitor to quicken our industry^ and 
keep us upon our guard against the approaches evUf 
and therefore to have no apprehension of mischief at 
hand, not to make a just estimate of the danger, Jbnt 
heedlessly to run into it, be the hazard what it will, 
without considering of what use or consequence it may 
be, is not the resolution of a rational creature, but 
brutish fury. Those who have children of this temper 
have nothing to do but a little to awaken their reason, 
which self-preservation will quickly dispose them to 
hearken to, imless (which is usually the case) some 
other passion hurries them on headlong, without 
sense, and without consideration. A dislike of evil is 
so natural to mankind, that nobody, I think, can be 
without fear of it ; fear being nothing but an uneasiness 
under the apprehension of that coming upon us which 
we dislike. And, therefore, whenever any one runs 
into danger, we may say, it is under the conduct of 
ignorance, or the command or some more imperious 
passion, nobody being so much an enemy to himself as 
to come within the reach of evil, out of free choice, and 
court danger for danger's sake. K it be, therefore, 
pride, vain-glory, or rage, that silences a child's fear, 
or makes him not hearken to its advice, those are by 
fit means to be abated, that a little consideration may 
allay his heat, and make him bethink himself whether 
this attempt be worth the venture, But this being a 
fault that children are so often guilty of, I shall not 
be more particulai in its cure. "WesiStoafiaa v^K^ia 
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the moie common defect, and therefore will require the 
greater care. 

FoRTiruDE. — Fortitude is the guard and support of 
the other virtues, and without courage a man will 
scaree keep steady to his duty, and fill up the character 
of a truly worthy man. 

CooRAGB.— Courage, that makes us bear up against 
dangers that we fear, and evils that we feel, is of great 
use in an estate, as ours is in this life, exposed to 
assaults on all hands ; and therefore it is very advisable 
td get children into this armour as early as we can. 
l^atural temper, I confess, does here a great deal ; but 
even where that is defective, and the heart is in itself 
weak and timorous, it may by a right management be 
brought to a better resolution. What is to be done 
to prevent breaking children's spirits by frightful 
apprehensions instilled into them when young, or 
bemoaning themselves under every little suffering, I 
have already taken notice of; how to harden their 
tempers and raise their courage, if we find them too 
much subject to fear, is farther to be considered. 

True fortitude I take to be the quiet possession of a 
man's self, and an undisturbed doing his duty, what- 
ever evil besets or danger lies in his way. This there 
are so few men attain to, that we are not to expect it 
from children. But yet something may be done, and 
a wise conduct by insensible degrees may carry them 
farther than one expects. 

The neglect of this great care of them, whilst they 
are young, is the reason, perhaps, why there are so few 
that have this virtue in its full latitude, VIlM^^Q.^2vi!s^ "wsfe 
men. I Afaould not say this ia a m\i\<:^'CL ^ca^joss^^ 
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brave, as our is, did I think tHat true fortitade required 
nothing but courage in the field, and contempt of life in 
the face of an enemy. This, I confess, is not the least part 
of it, nor can be denied the laurels and honours always 
justly due to the valour of those who venture their lives 
for their country. But yet this is not all. Dangers at- 
tack us in other places, besides the field of battle ; and 
though death be the king of terrors, yet pain, disgrace 
and poverty, have frightful looks, able to discompose 
most men, whom they seem ready to seize on; and 
there are some who contemn some of these, and yet are 
heartily frighted with the other. True fortitude is pre- 
pared for the dangers of all kinds, and unmoved, whatso- 
ever evil it be that threatens. I do not mean unmoved 
with any fear at all. Where danger shows itself, 
apprehension cannot, without stupidity, be wanting. 
Where danger is, sense of danger shordd be ; and so 
much fear as should keep us awake, and excite our 
attention, industry, and vigour ; but not disturb the 
calm use of our reason, nor hinder the execution of 
what that dictates. 

Cowardice. — ^The first step to get this noble and 
manly steadiness, is, what I have above-mentioned, 
carefully to keep children from frights of all kinds 
when they are young. Let not any fearful apprehen- 
sions be talked into them, nor terrible objects surprise 
them. This often so shatters and discomposes the 
spirit, that they never recover it again ; but during their 
whole life, upon the first suggestion or appearance of 
any terrifying idea, are scattered and confounded ; the 
bodjis enervated, and the mind disturbed, and the man 
scarce himself, or capable oi any com^oaa^L rational 
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action. "Wlietber this be from an habitual motion of 
the animal spirits, introduced by the fbrst strong impres- 
sion, or from the alteration of the constitution by some 
more unaccountable way, this is certain, that so it is. 
Instances of such who in a weak timorous mind, have 
borne, all their whole lives through, the effects of a 
fright when they are young, are everywhere to be seen, 
and therefore as much as may be to be prevented. 

The next thing is, by gentle degrees, to accustom 
children to those things they are too much afraid of. 
But here great caution is to be used, that you do not 
make too much haste, nor attempt this cure too early, 
for fear lest you increase the mischief instead of reme- 
dying it. Little ones in arms may be easily kept out of 
the way of terrifying objects, and till they can talk and 
understand what is said to them, are scarce capable of 
that reasoning and discourse, which should be used, to 
let them know there is no harm in those frightful ob- 
jects, which we would make them familiar with, and 
do, to that purpose by gentle degrees bring nearer and 
nearer to them. And therefore it is seldom there is 
need of any application to them of this kind, till after 
they can run about and talk. But yet, if it should 
happen that infants should have taken offence at any 
thing, which cannot be easily kept out of their way, and 
that they show marks of terror as. often as it comes in 
sight ; all the allays of fright by diverting their thoughts, 
or mixing pleasant and agreeable appearances with it, 
must be used, till it be grown familiar and inoffensive 
to them. 

I think we may observe, that, when childx«Q.«xfe%s5^ 
bom, all objects of sight tT[ia\i 4o "CCkft 
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are indifferent to them, and they are no more afraid of 
a Blackamoor or a lion, than of their nurse or a cat. 
What is it then that afterwards, in certain mixtures of 
shape and colour, comes to affright them 1 I^othing 
but the apprehensions of harm that accompanies those 
things. Did a child suck every day a new nurse, I 
make account it would be no more af&ighted with the 
change of faces at six months old than at sixty. The 
reason then why it will not come to a stranger is, 
because having been accustomed to receive its food and 
kind usage only from one or two that are about it, the 
child apprehends, by coming into the arms of a stranger, 
the being taken from what delights and feeds it and 
every moment supplies its wants, which it often feels, 
and therefore feels when the nurse is away. 

TmoRODSNESS. — The only thing we are naturally 
afraid of is pain or loss of pleasure. And because 
these are not annexed to any shape, colour, or size of 
visible objects, we are frighted with none of them, till 
either we have felt pain from them, or have notions 
put into us that they will do us no harm. The plea- 
sant brightness and lustre of flame and Are, so delights 
children, that at first they always desire to be Vi^n^ling 
it ; but when constant experience has convinced them 
by the exquisite pains it has put them to, how cmel 
and unmerciful it is, they are afraid to touch it, and 
carefully avoid it. This being the ground of feor^ it is 
not hard to find whence it arises, and how it is to be 
cured in all mistaken objects of terror. And when the 
mind is confirmed against them, and has got a mastery 
OYGT itself and its usual fears in lighter occasions, it is 
in good preparation to meet moie dangers. Your 
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child shrieks, and runs away at the sight of a &og ; 
let another catch it, and lay it down a good distance 
from him. At first accustom him to look upon it ; 
when he can do that, then to come nearer to it and see 
it leap without emotion ; then to touch it lightly when 
it is held fast in another's hand ; and so on, till he can 
come to handle it as confidently as a butterfly or a 
sparrow. By the same way any other vain terrors 
may be removed ; if care be taken, that you go not too 
fast^ and push not the child on to a new degree of 
assurance, till he be thoroughly confirmed in the for- 
mer. And thus the young soldier is to be trained on to 
the warfare of life ; wherein care is to be taken that 
more things be not represented as dangerous than 
xeaUy are so ; and then, that whatever you observe 
him to be more frightened at than he should, you be 
sure to toll him on to by insensible degrees, till 
he at last, quitting his fears, masters the difficulty, and 
comes off with applause. Successes of this kind, 
often repeated, will make him find that evils are not 
always so certain, or so great, as our fears represent 
them ; and that the way to avoid them, is not to run 
away, or be discomposed, dejected, and deterred by 
fear, where either our credit or duty requires us us 
to go on 

Habdinxss. — But since the great foundation of fear 
in children is pain, the way to harden and fortify 
children against fear and danger is to accustom them 
to suffer pain. This it is possible will be thought, by 
kind parents, a very unnatural thing towards their 
children; and by most, unreasonable, to endeavor 
to reoonoile any one to the sen&e oi ^^Ti^V3\sns^^6^ 
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it upon him. It will be said, it may perhaps give the 
child an aversion for him that makes him suffer; but 
can neyer recommend to him suffering itself. This is a 
strange method. You will not have children whipped 
and punished for their faults, but you would have them 
tormented for doing well, or for tormenting's sake. I 
doubt not but such objections as these will be nmde; and 
I shall be thought inconsistent with myself, or fantasti- 
cal, in proposing it. I confess^ it is a thing to be managed 
with great discretion, and therefore it falls not out 
amiss, that it will not be received or relished, but by 
those who consider well, and look into the reason of 
things. I would not have children much beaten for 
their faults, because I would not have them think 
bodily pain the greatest punishment ; and I would have 
them, when they do well, be sometimes put in pain, for 
the same reason, that they may be accustomed to bear 
it, without looking on it as the greatest evil. How 
much education may reconcile young people to pain 
and sufferance, the examples of Sparta do sufficiently 
show : and they who have once brought themselves not 
to think bodily pain the greatest of evils, or that which 
they ought to stand most in fear of, have made no small 
advance towards virtue. But I am not so foolish to 
propose the Lacedaemonian discipline in our age, or con- 
stitution. But yet I do say, that inuring children gently 
to suffer some degrees of pain without shrinking is a 
way to gain firmness to their minds, and lay a founda- 
tion for courage and resolution in the future part of 
their lives. 

Not to bemoan them, or permit them to bemoan 
themselves, on every litUe pain they suffer, is the first 
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Step to be made. But of this I have spoken else- 
where. 

The next thing is, sometimes designedly to put them 
in pain ; but care must be taken that this be done 
when the child is in good humour, and satisfied of the 
good- will and kindness of him that hurts him, at the 
time that he does it. There must be no marks of anger 
or displeasure on the one side, nor compassion or re- 
penting on the other, go along with it ; and it must 
be sure to be no more than the child can bear, without 
repining, or taking it amiss, or for a punishment. 
Managed by these degrees, and with such circum- 
stances, I have seen a child run away laughing, with 
good smart blows of a wand on his back, who woidd 
have cried for an unkind word, and been very sensible ' 
of the chastisement of a cold look, from the san^ 
person. Satisfy a child by a constant course of your 
care and kindness, that you perfectly love him, and 
he may by degrees be accustomed to bear very painful 
and rough usage from you, without flinching or com- 
plaining ; and this we see children do every day in 
play one with another. The softer you find your child 
is, the more you are to seek occasions, at fit times, thus 
to harden him. The great art in this is, to begin with 
what is but very little painful, aod to proceed by 
insensible degrees, when you are playing, and in good 
humour with him, and speaking well of him ; and 
when you have once got him to think himself made 
amends for his suffering, by the praise is given him for 
his courage ; when he can take a pride in giving such 
marks of his manliness, and can prefer the reputatioia^ 
of being brave and stout, to tti^ a>jo\!iYDL%^ 
H 
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or the shrinkiog under it ; you need not despair in 
time and by the assistance of his growing reason, to 
master his timorousness, and mend the weakness of 
his constitution. As he grows bigger, he is to be set 
upon bolder attempts than his natural temper carries 
him to, and whenever he is observed to flinch from 
what one has reason to think he would come off well 
in, if he had but courage to undertake it; that he 
should be assisted in at first, and by degrees shamed 
to, till at last practice has given more assurance, and 
with it a mastery, which must be rewarded with great 
praise, and the good opinion of others, for his per- 
formance. When by these steps he has got resolution 
enough not to be deterred from what he ought to do, 
by the apprehension of danger ; when fear does not^ 
in sudden or hazardous occurrences, discompose his 
mind, set his body a trembling, and make him unfit 
for action, or run away from it, he has then the coura^^ 
of a rational creature ; and such a hardiness we should 
endeavour by custom and use to bring children to, as 
proper occasions come in our way. 

116. Cruelty. — One thing I have frequently 
observed in children, that when they have got 
possession of any poor creature, they are apt to use 
it ill. They often torment, and treat very roughly, 
young birds, butterflies, and such other poor animals 
which fall into their hands, and that with a seeming 
kind of pleasure. This I think should be watched in 
them, and if they incline to any such cruelty, they 
should be taught the contrary usage. For the cus- 
tom of tormenting and killing of beasts, will, by 
degrees, harden their minds even towards men ; and 
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they wlio delight in the suflTering and destruction of 
inferior creatures, will not be apt to be very com- 
passionate, or benign to those of their own kind. Our 
practice takes notice of this in the exclusion of 
butchers from juries of life and death. Children 
should from the beginning be bred up in an abhorrence 
of killing, or tormenting any living creature ; and be 
taught not to spoil or destroy anything, unless it be 
for the preservation or advantage of some other, that is 
nobler. »And truly, if the preservation of all man- 
kind, as much as in him lies, were every one's 
persuasion, as indeed it is every one's duty, and the 
true principle to regulate our religion, politics, and 
morality by, the world would be much quieter, and 
better natured than it is. But to return to our present 
business ; I cannot but commend both the kindness 
and prudence of a mother I knew, who was wont 
always to indulge her daughters, when any of them 
desired dogs, squirrels, birds, or any such things, as 
young girls used to be delighted with. But then, 
when they had them, they must be sure to keep them 
well, and look diligently after them, that they wanted 
nothing, or were not ill-used. For if they were 
negligent in their care of them, it was counted a great 
fault, which often forfeited their possession, or at 
least they failed not to be rebuked for it ; whereby 
they were early taught diligence and good nature. 
And indeed, I think people should be accustomed, 
from their cradles, to be tender to all sensible crea- 
tures, and to spoil or waste nothing at alL 

This delight they take in doing of mvadiAai^'^V^'t^^ 
I mean spoiUng of any thing to no ^\3ac^o^^,^sv^ "^^^ 
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especiallj the pleasnre they take to put any thing in 
pain, that is capable of it ; I cannot persuade myself 
to be any other than a foreign and introduced disposi- 
tion, a habit borrowed from custom and conversation. 
People teach children to strike, and laugh when they 
hurt, or see harm come to others. And they have the 
examples of most about them, to confirm them in it. 
All the entertainment and talk of history is of nothing 
almost but fighting and killing. And the honour and 
renown that is bestowed on conquerors (who for the 
most part are but the great butchers of mankind) 
farther mislead growing youth, who by this means 
come to think slaughter the laudable business of man- 
kind, and the most heroic of virtues. By these steps 
unnatural cruelty is planted in us; aud what 
humanity abhors, custom reconciles and recommends 
to us, by laying it in the way to honour. Thus by 
fashion and opinion, that comes to be a pleasure, which 
in itself neither is, nor can be any. This ought care- 
fully to be watched, and early remedied, so as to settle 
and cherish the contrary, and more natural temper of 
benignity and compassion in the room of it. But still 
by the same gentle methods which are to be applied to 
the other two faults before mentioned, it may not 
perhaps be unreasonable here to add this farther 
caution, viz., that the mischief or harms, that come by 
play, inadvertency, or ignorance, and were not known 
to be harms, or designed for mischiefs sake, though 
they may perhaps be sometimes of considerable damage, 
yet are not at all, or but very gently to be taken notice 
of, Por this, I think, I cannot too often inculcate 
~that wbatevei miscarriage a child \a g^ty of, and 
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whatever be the cossequence of it, the thing to be 
regarded in taking notice of it is only what root it 
springs from, and what habit it is likely to 
establish. And to that the correction ought to 
be directed, and the child not to suffer any punishment 
for any harm which may have come by his play or 
inadvertency. The faults to be amended lie in the 
mind, and if they are such, as either age will cure, or 
no ill habits will follow from the present action, what- 
ever displeasing circumstances it may have, is to be 
passed by without any animadversions. 

117. Another way to instil sentiments of humanity, 
and to keep them lively in youag folks, will be to 
accustom them to civility in their language and de* 
portment towards their inferiors and the meaner sorb of 
people, particularly servants. It is not unusual to ob- 
serve the children in gentlemen's families treat the 
servants of the house with domineering words, names of 
contempt and an imperious carriage : as if they were 
of another race and species beneath them. Whether 
ill example^ the advantage of fortune, or their natural 
vanity inspire this haughtiness, it should be preveuted, 
or weeded out; and a gentle, courteous, affable car- 
riage towards the lower ranks of men, placed in the 
room of it.. ,No part of their superiority will be hereby 
lost ; but the distinction increased, and their authority 
strengthened ; when love in inferiors is joined to out- 
ward respect, and an esteem of the person has a share 
in their submissioa. And domestics will pay a more 
ready and cheerful service, when they find themselves 
not spurned, because fortune has laid them below 
level of others, at their master' a Ci^Ni^^^-^ 
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not be suffered to lose the consideration of human na- 
ture iu the shufflings of outward conditions. The more 
they have, the better humoured they should be taught 
to be ; and the more compassionate and gentle to thoao 
of their brethren who are placed lower, and hare scan- 
tier portions. If they are suffered from their cradles 
to treat men ill aud rudely, because by their father's 
title they think they have a little power over them, 
at best it is ill-bred, and if care be not taken, wUl hj 
degrees nurse up their natural pride into an habitual 
contempt of those beneath them. And where will that 
probably end, but in oppression and cruelty 1 

Skotion rV — ^Principles Eblatito to Lharnino. 

118. Curiosity.— Curiosity in children (which I had 
occasion just to mention, 103) is but an appetite after 
knowledge ; and therefore ought to be encouraged in 
them, not only as a good sigu, but as the great instm- 
ment Mature has provided to remove that ignorance 
they were bom with; and which, without this busy 
inquisitiveness, will make them dull and useless 
creatures. The ways to encourage it and keep it active 
and busy are, I suppose, these following : 

(a) Not to check or discountenance any enquiries he 
shall make, nor suffer them to be laughed at ; but to 
answer all his questions, and explain the matter he de- 
sires to know, so as to make them as much intelligible 
to him as suits the capacity of his age and knowledge. 
But confound not his understanding with explications 
or notions that are above it, or with the variety or 
nnmher of things that are not to his present purpose* 
Mart what it is his mind aims at in c\v\^tion, and 
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not what words he expresses it in ; and when you have 
informed and satisfied him in that, you shall see how 
his thoughts will enlarge themselves, and how by fit 
answers he may be led on farther than perhaps you 
could imagine. For knowledge is grateful to the un- 
deristanding as light to the eyes : children are pleased 
and delighted with it exceedingly, especially if they see 
that iheir enquiries are regarded, and that their desire 
of knowing is encouraged and commanded. And I 
doubt not but one great reason why many children 
abandon themselves wholly to silly sports, and trifle 
away all their time insipidly, is, because they have 
found their curiosity baulked, and their enquiries neg- 
lected. But had they been treated with more kindness 
and respect, and their questions answered, as they 
should, to their satisfaction, I doubt not but they 
would have taken more pleasure in learning and im- 
proving their knowledge, wherein there would be still 
newness and variety, which is what they are delighted 
with, than in returning over and over to the same play 
and play-things. 

119. (b) To this serious answering their questions 
and informing their understandings in what they de- 
sire, as if it were a matter that needed it, should be 
added some peculiar ways of commendation. Let 
others whom they esteem be told before their faces 
of the knowledge they have in such and such things ; 
and since we are all, even from our cradles, vain and 
proud creatures, let their vanity be flattered with things 
that will do them good ; and let their pride set them 
on work on something which may turn to their advaxL- 
tage. Upon this ground you ^gsA 'Caa^ SJasaa ^^g^ 
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not be a greater spar to the attaining what you wonld 
have the eldest learn and know himself, than to set 
him upon teaching it his younger brothers and sistenl 
120. (c) As children*s enquiries are not to be 
slighted, so also great care is to be taken that they 
never receive deceitful and eluding answers. They 
easily perceive when they are slighted or deceived, 
and quickly learn the trick of neglect, dissimulation 
and falsehood, which they observe others to make use 
of. We are not to entrench upon truth in any conver- 
sation, but least of all with children, since if we can 
play false with them we not only deceive their 
expectation and hinder their knowledge, but corrupt 
their innocence, and teach them the worst of vice& 
They are travellers newly arrived in a strange country 
of which they know nothing ; we should therefore make 
conscience not to mislead them. And though their 
questions seem sometimes not very material, yet they 
should be seriously answered, for however they may 
appear to us (to whom they are long since known), 
enquiries not worth the making, they are of moment 
to those who are wholly ignorant. Children are strangers 
to all we are acquainted with, and all the things they 
meet with are at first unknown to them, as they once 
were to us, and happy are they who meet with civil 
people that will comply with their ignorance, and help 
them to get out of it. 

If you or I now should be set down in Japan, with 
all our prudence and knowledge about us, a conceit 
whereof makes us, perhaps, so apt to slight the thoughts 
and inquiries of children; should we, I say, be set 
down in Japan, we should, no do^a^oVi i^l in^ -vould 
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inform onrselves of what is there to be known) ask a 
thousand questions, which, to a supercilious or incon- 
siderate Japaner, would seem very idle and imperti- 
nent, though to us they would be very material and of 
importance to be resolved ; and we should be glad to 
find a man so complaisant and courteous as to satisfy 
our demands and instruct our ignorance. 

When any new thing comes in their way, children 
usually ask the common question of a strainer, What 
is it ? whereby they ordinarily mean nothing but the 
name ; and therefore to tell them how it is called is 
usually the proper answer to that demand ; and the 
next question usually is, What is it for ? And to this 
it should be answered truly and directly. The use of 
the thing should be told, and the way explained how 
it serves to such a purpose, as far as their capacities 
can comprehend it. And so of any other circum- 
stances ; they shall ask about it, and turning them a 
going till you have given all the satisfaction you are 
capable of, and so leading them by your answers into 
farther questions ; and perhaps to a grown man such 
conversation will not be altogether so idle and insig- 
nificant as we are apt to imagine. The native and 
tmtaught suggestions of inquisitive children do often 
offer things that may set a considering man's thoughts 
on work ; and I think there is frequently more to be 
learned from the unexpected questions of a cliild than 
the discourses of men, who talk in a road, according to 
the notions they have borrowed and the prejudices of 
their education. 

121, (d) — Perhaps it may not sometimes "b^ ^soSaA 
excite their curiosity, by bringui^ a\iia5x%^ 
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things in their way, on purpose to engage their enquiry, 
and give them occasion to inform themselves about 
them : and if by chance their curiosity leads them to 
ask what they should not know, it is a great deal 
better to tell them plainly that it is a thing that belongs 
not to them to know, than to pop them off with a faHBe- 
hood or a frivolous answer. 

122. Fertness, that appears sometimes so early» 
proceeds from a principle that seldom accompanies a 
strong constitution of body, or ripens into a strong 
judgment of mind. If it were desirable to have a 
child a more brisk talker, I believe there might ways be 
found to make him so : but I suppose a wise father had 
rather that his son should be able and useful when a 
man, than pretty company and a diversion to others 
whilst a child; though if that too were to be con- 
sidered, I think I may say there is not so much plea- 
sure to have a child prattle agreeably as to reason well. 
Encourage, therefore, his inquisitiveness all you can 
by satisfying his demands and informing his judgment 
as far as it is capable. When his reasons are any way 
tolerable, let him find the credit and commendation of 
it ; and when they are quite out of the way let him, 
without being laughed at for his mistake, be gently 
put into the right ; and if he show a forwardness to be 
reasoning about things that come in his way, take care 
as much as you can that nobody check this inclina- 
tion in him, or mislead it by captious or fallacious 
ways of talking with him ; for when all is done, this 
as the highest and most important faculty of our 
minds, deserves the greatest care and attention in cul- 
tivating it; the right impxovwaenVi exstciae of 
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our leason being the highest perfection that a man 
can attain to in this life. 

123. Sauntering. — Contrary to this busy inquisitive 
tender, there is sometimes observable in children a 
listless carelessness, a want of regard to anything, and 
a sort of trifling even at their business. This saunter- 
ing humour I look on as one of the worst qualities can 
appear in a child, as well as one of the hardest to be 
cured, where it is natural ; but it being liable to be 
mistaken in some cases care must be taken to make a 
right judgment concerning that trifling at their books 
in business, which may sometimes be complained of in 
a child. Upon the flrst suspicion a father has that 
his son is of a sauntering temper, he must carefully 
observe him whether he be listless and indifferent in 
all his actions, or whether in some things alone he be 
slow and sluggish, but in others vigorous and eager. 
For though we find that he does loiter at his book, 
and let a good deal of the time he spends in his 
chamber or study run idly away, he must not presently 
conolude that this is from a sauntering humour in his 
temper. It may be childishness, and preferring some- 
thing to his study, which his thoughts run on ; and he 
dislikes liis book, as is natural, because it is forced 
upon him as a task. To know this perfectly you must • 
watch him at play, when he is out of his place and 
time of stady, following his own inclinations, and see 
there whether he be stirring and active ; whether he 
designs anything, and with labour and eagerness 
pursues it till he has accomplished what he aimed at, 
or whether he lazily and listlessly dreams away hi& 
time. If this his sloth be only N?\i6ii\iftSa ^j5cia>Q^\ssA 
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book, I think it may be easily cured ; if it be in his 
temper, it will require a little more pains and attention 
to remedyi t. 

124. Kyou are satisfied by his earnestness at play, or 
any thing else he sets his miud on* in the intervals 
between his hours of business, that he is not of him- 
self inclined to laziness, but that only want of relish 
of his book makes him negligent and sluggish in his 
application to it, the first step is to try by talking to 
him kindly of the folly and inconvenience of it, 
whereby he loses a good part of his time which he 
might have for his diversion; but be sure to talk 
calmly and kindly, and not much at first, but only 
these plain reasons in short. If this prevails, you have 
gained the point in the most desirable way, which 
is that of reason and kindness. If this softer applica* 
tion prevails not, try to shame him out of it by 
laughing at him for it, asking every day when he comes 
to table, if there be no strangers there, how long he was 
that day about his business ; and if he ha§ not done it 
in the time he might be well supposed to have dis- 
patched it, expose and turn him into ridicule for it ; but 
mix not chiding, only put on a pretty cold brow 
towards him, and keep it till he reform; and let his 
mother, tutor, and all about him do so too. If this 
work not the effect you desire, then tell him he shall 
be no longer troubled with a tutor to take care of his 
education, you will not be at the charge to have him 
spend hia time idly with him; but since he prefers 
this or that (whatever play he delights in) to his book, 
that only he shall do ; and so in earnest set him to 
work on hia beloved play, an^ \im steadily and 
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in earnest to it morning and afternoon, till he "be fully 
surfeited, and would, at any rate, change it for some 
hours at his book again. But when you thus set him 
his task of play, you must be sure to look after him your- 
self, or set somebody else to do it, that may constantly 
see him employed in it, and that he be not permitted 
to be idle in that too. I say, yourself look after him ; 
for it is worth the father's while, whatever business 
he has, to bestow two or three days upon his son to 
cure so great a mischief as his sauntering at his 
business. / 

25. This is what I propose, if it be idlenes s, not 
from his general temper, but a peculiar or acquired 
aversion to learning, which you must be careful to 
examine and distinguish. But though you have your 
eyes upon him, to watch what he does with the time - 
which he has at his own disposal, yet you must not let 
him perceive that you or anj'^one else do so ; for that 
may hinder him from following his own inclination, 
which he being full of, and not daring, for fear of you, 
to prosecute what his head and heart are set upon, he 
may neglect all other things, which then he relishes not, 
and so may seem to be idle and listless, when in truth 
it is nothing but being intent on that which the fear 
of your eye or knowledge keeps him from executing. 
To be clear in this point, the observation must be made 
when you are out of the way, and he not so much as 
under the restraint of a suspicion that anybody has an 
eye upon him. In those seasons of perfect freedom, 
let somebody you can trust, mark how he spends his 
time, whether he actively loiters itaway^wh«ii^R\^<s^ 
any check he is left to his own mcJ3jMa.\»\o^ Ttt»a,^Vx 
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his employment of such times of liberty, you will easily 
discern whether it be listlessness in his temper, or 
aversion to his book, that makes him sannter away his 
time of study. / 

126. If some defect in his constitution has cast a 
damp on his mind, and he be naturally listless and 
dreaming, this unpromising disposition is none of the 
easiest to be dealt with, because, generally canying^ 
with it an unconcemedness for the future, it wants the 
two great springs of action, foresight and desire ; which 
how to plant and increase, where nature has given a 
cold and contrary temper, will be the question. As 
soon as you are satisfied that this is the case, you must 
carefully enquire whether there be nothing he delights 
in : inform yourself what it is he is most pleased with ; 
and if you can find any particular tendency his mind 
hath, increase it all you can, and make use of that to 
set him on work, and to excite his industry. If he loves 
praise, or play, or fine clothes, &c., or, on the other 
side, dreads pain, disgrace, or your displeasure, Ac., 
whatever it be that he loves most, except it be sloth 
(for that will never set him on work) let that be made 
use of to quicken him, and make him bestir himselfl 
For in this listless temper, you are not to fear an ex- 
cess of appetite (as in all other cases) by cherishing it. 
It is that which you want, and therefore must labour to 
raise and increase ; for where there is no desire there 
will be no industry. 

127. If you have not hold enough upon him this 
way to stir up vigour and activity in him, you must 
employ him in some constant bodily labour, whereby 

he may get an habit of doing Bome^\xm%. The keeping 
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him hard to some study were the better way to get him 
a habit of exercising and applying his mind. But be- 
cause this is an invisible attention, and nobody can tell 
when he is or is not idle at it, you must find bodily 
employments for him, which he must be constantly 
busied in, and kept to ; and if they have some little 
hardship and shame -in them, it may not be the worse, 
that they may the sooner weary him, and make him 
desire to return to his book. But be sure when you 
exchange his book for his other labour, set him such a 
task, to be done in such a time» as may allow him no 
opportunity to be idle. Only after you have by this 
way brought him to be attentive and industrious at his 
book, you may, upon his dispatching his study within 
the time set him, give him as a reward some respite 
from bis other labour ; which you may diminish as you 
find him grow more and more steady in his application, 
and at last wholly take off, when his sauntering at his 
book is cured. 

128. Compulsion. — We formerly observed, that 
variety and freedom was that that delighted children, 
and recommended their plays to them ; and that there- 
fore their book, or any thing we would have them 
learn should not be enjoined them as business. This 
their parents, tutors, and teachers are apt to forget, 
and their impatience to have them busied in what is 
fit for them to do, suffers them not to deceive them 
into it ; but by the repeated injunctions they meet 
with, children quickly distinguish between what is 
required of them, and what not. When this mistake 
has once made his book uneasy to him, the cure is to 
be applied at the other end. AlLd«^sic.^\\»VSi^^^i^'*^^ 
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too late to endeavour to make it a play to him, you must 
take the contrary course : observe what play he is most 
delighted with ; enjoin that, and make him play so many 
hours every day, not as a punishment for playing, but as 
if it were the business required of him. This, if I mis- 
take not, will in a few days make him so weary of his 
most beloved sport, that he will prefer his book, or 
anything to it, especially if it may redeem him from 
any part of the task of play is set him, and he may 
be suffered to employ some part of the time destined 
to his task of play in his book, or such other exercise 
as is really useful to him. This I at least think 
a better cure than that forbidding (which usually in- 
creases the desire) or any other punishment shall be 
made use of to remedy it. For when you have once 
glutted his appetite (which may safely be done in all 
things but eating and drinking) and made him 
surfeit of what you would have him avoid, you have put 
into him a principle of aversion, and you need not so 
much fear afterwards his longing for the same thing 
again. 

129. This I think is sufficiently evident, that children 
generally hate to be idle. All the care then is that their 
busy humour should be constantly employed in something 
of use to them ; which, if you will attain, you must 
make what you would have them do a recreation to them* 
and not a business. The way to do this, so that they 
may not perceive you have any hand in it, is this pro- 
posed here, viz : To make them weary of that which 
you would not have them do, by enjoining and making 
them under some pretence or other do it, till they are 
surfeited. For example. Does your son play at top 
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and scourge too much ? Enjoin hini to play so many 
hours every day, and look that he do it ; and you shall 
see he will quickly be sick of it, and willing to leave it. 
By this means, making the recreations you dislike a busi- 
ness to him, he will of himself with delight betake him- 
self to those things you would have him do, especially if 
they be proposed as rewards for having performed his 
task in that play is commanded him. For if he be 
ordered every day to whip his top so long as to make 
himself sufficiently weary, do you not think he will apply 
himself with eagerness to his book, and wish for it, if 
you promise it him as a reward of having whipped his 
top lustily, quite out, all the time that is set him ? 
Children, in the things they do, if they comport with 
their age, find little difference so they may be doing. 
The esteem they have for one thing above another they 
borrow from others ; so that what those about them 
make to be a reward to them, will really be so. By this 
art it is in their governor's choice, whether scotch- 
hoppers shall reward their dancing, or dancing their 
scotch-hoppers ; whether peg-top or reading, playing at 
trap, or studying the globes, shall be more acceptable 
and pleasing to them ; all that they desire being to be 
busy, as they imagine, in things of their own choice, 
and which they receive as favours from their parents, 
or others, for whom they have respect, and with whom 
they would be in credit. A set of children thus ordered, 
and kept from the ill examples of others, would aU of 
them, I suppose, with as much earnestness and delight, 
learn to read, write, and what else one would have them, 
as others do their ordinary plays. And the eldest being 
thus entered, and this made the fashion of the T^l8fi&>vt. 

1 
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would be as impossible to hinder them from learning the 
one, as it is ordinarily to keep them from tbe other< 

130. Plat-games. — Play-things, I think, children 
should have, and of divers sorts ; but still to be in the cus^ 
tody of their tutors, or somebody else, whereof the child 
should have in his power but one at once, and should not 
be suffered to have another but when he restored that 
This teaches them betimes to be careful of not losing 
or spoiling the things they have ; whereas plenty and 
variety in their own keeping, makes them wanton 
and careless, and teaches them from the beginning 
to be squanderers and wasters. These, I confess, are 
little things, and such as will seem beneath the care 
of a governor; but nothing that may form children's 
minds is to be overlooked and neglected, and whatso- 
ever introduces habits, and settles customs in them, 
deserves the care and attention of their governors, and 
is not a small thing in its consequences. 

One thing more about children's play-things may be 
worth their parents' care. Though it be agreed they 
should have of several sorts, yet, I think, they should 
have none bought for them. This will hinder that great 
variety they are often overcharged with, which serves 
only to teach the mind to wander after change and 
superfluity, to be unquiet, and perpetually stretching 
itself after something more still, though it knows not 
what, and never to be satisfied with what it hath. The 
court that is made to people of condition in such kind 
of presents to their children, does the little ones great 
harm. By it they are taught pride, vanity and covet- 
ousness, almost before they can speak ; and I have 

I 
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known a young child so distracted with the number 
and variety of his play-games, that he tired his maid 
every day to look them over; and was so accustomed 
to abundance, that he never thought he had enough, 
but was always asking. What more? What more? 
What new thing shall I have? A good introduction 
to moderate desires, and the ready way to make a 
contented happy man I 

How then shall they have the play-games you allow 
them, if none must be bought for them ? I answer, They 
should make them themselves, or at least endeavour it, 
and set themselves about it ; till then they should have 
none, and till then they will want none of any great 
artifice. A smooth pebble, a piece of paper, the mother's 
bunch of keys, or any thing they cannot hurt them- 
selves with, serves as much to divert little children as 
those more chargeable and curious toys from the 
shc»ps, which are presently out of order and broken. 
Children are never dull, or out of humour, for want of 
such play- things, unless they have been used to them ; 
when they are little, whatever occurs ser\^es the turn ; 
and as they grow bigger, if they are not stored by the 
expensive folly of others, they will make them them- 
selves. Indeed, when they once begin to set themselves 
to work about any of their inventions, they should be 
taught and assisted; but should have nothing whilst 
they lazily sit still, expecting to be furnished from other 
hands, without employing their own. And if you help 
them where they are at a stand, it will more endear 
you to them than any chargeable toys you shall buy 
for them. Play-things which are above their skill to 
make, as tops, gigs, battledores, and the like, which are 
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to be used with labour, should indeed be procured for 
them. These it is convenient they should have, not 
for variety but exercise ; but these too should be given 
them as bare as might be. If they had a top, the 
scourge-stick and leather-strap should be left to their 
own making and fitting. K they sit gaping to have 
such things dropt into their mouths, they should go 
without them. This will accustom them to seek for 
what they want, in themselves, and in their own en- 
deavours; whereby they will be taught moderation in 
their desires, application, industry, thought, contri- 
vance, and good husbandry ; qualities that will be use- 
ful to them when they are meu, and therefore cannot be 
learned too soon, nor fixed too deep. All the plays 
and diversions of Children should be directed towards 
good useful habits, or else they will introduce ill ones. 
Whatever they do, leaves some impression on their 
tender age, and from thence they receive a tendency to 
good or evil : And whatever hath such an influence, 
ought not to be neglected. 

131. Lying. — Lying is so ready and cheap a cover for 
any miscarriage, and so much in fashion among all sorts 
of people, that a child can hardly avoid observing the 
use is made of it on all occasions, and so can scarce be 
kept, without great care, from getting into it. But it is 
so ill a quality, and the mother of so many ill ones that 
spawn from it, and take shelter under it, that a child 
should be brought up in the greatest abhorrence of it 
imaginable. It should be always (when occasionally it 
comes to be mentioned) spoke of before him with the 
utmost detestation, as a quality so wholly inconsistent 
with the name and character of a gentleman, that no- 
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body of any credit can bear tbe imputation of a lie ; a 
mark that is judged the utmost disgrace, which debases a 
man to the lowest degree of a shameful meanness, and 
ranks him with the most contemptible part of mankind, 
and the abhorred rascality is not to be endured in any 
one who would converse with people of condition, or 
have any esteem or reputation in the world. The first 
time he is found in a lie, it should rather be wondered at 
as a monstrous thing in him, than reproved as an 
ordinary fault. If that keeps him not from relapsing, 
the next time he must be sharply rebuked, and fall into 
the state of great displeasure of his father and mother, 
and all about him, who take notice of it. And if this 
way work not the cure, you must come to blows; for 
after he has been thus warned, a premeditated lie must al- 
ways be looked upon as obstinacy, and never be permitted 
to escape unpunished. 

132. Excuses. — Children, afraid to have their faults 
seen in their naked colours, will like the rest of the sons 
of Adam, be apt to make excuses. This is a fault usually 
bordering upon, and leading to untruth, and is not to be 
indulged in them; but yet it ought to be cured rather 
with shame than roughness. If therefore, when a child 
is questioned for any thing, his first answer must be an 
excuse, warn him soberly to tell the truth ; and then if 
he persists to shuffle it off witn a falsehood, he must be 
chastised : but if he directly confess, you must commend 
bis ingenuity, and pardon the fault, be it what it will ; and 
pardoi¥ it so, that you never so much as reproach him 
with it, or mention it to him again : for if you would 
have him in love with ingenuity, an(j[ by a constant 
practice make it habitual to him, you must taka ^-ass.'^^ 
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it never procure him the least inconveaience ; but on the 
contrary, his own confession bringing always with it 
perfect impunity, should be besides encouraged by some 
marks of approbation. If his excuse be such at any time 
that you cannot prove it to have any falsehood in it, let 
it pass for true, and be sure not to shew any suspicion of 
it. Let him keep up his reputation with you as high as 
is possible ; for when once he finds he has lost that, you 
have lost a great, and your best hold upon him. There- 
fore let him not think he has the character of a liar with 
you, as long as you can avoid it without flattering him in 
it. Thus some slips in truth may be overlooked. But 
after he has once been corrected for a lie, you must be 
sure never after to pardon it in him, whenever you find, 
and take notice to him that he is guilty of it : for it being 
a fault which has been forbid, and may, unless he be 
wilful, avoid, the repeating of it is perfect perverseness, 
and must have the chastisement due that offence. 
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